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WILLIAM EUSTIS RUSSELL. 


Statesman, yet friend to truth ; of soul sincere, 


In action faithful and in honor clear 


These lines Russell quoted in his address at 
Atlanta in 1890, speaking of the late Henry 
W. Grady, the eloquent representative of the 
New South. The same words come to our lips 
when we think to-day of the son of Massachu- 
setts, whose eloquent voice has just been hushed 
in death at a time when its vigor was most 
needed. 

The news of William Russell's sudden death 
at once brought all men to recognize how com- 
pletely the well-directed energies of his life had 
prepared him to be of service to the state. He 
had grown with a steady development; _ his 
mind and character had become strong ‘under 
the discipline of work and of straight thinking, 
so that his life, looked at with our present sad 
perception, speaks to us more eloquently than 
ever he did in his most convincing words. 

The personal loss to those who knew him is 
crushing, but all must be moved by following 
the details of his career to a higher sense of 
their duty to their fellow-men and to the coun- 
try, which holds in trust the destinies of gen- 
erations unborn. 

William Eustis Russell was born in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on January 6, 1857, being the 
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ninth child and fourth and youngest son of the 
late Charles Theodore Russell and Sarah Eliz- 
abeth (Ballister) Russell. Upon the father’s 
side he was of the ninth generation from Wil- 
liam Russell, a Puritan. His mother’s ances- 
tors were French Huguenots. His father was 
a distinguished lawyer, and was a prominent 
and generally respected member of the Demo- 
cratic party, who before his son had been 
mayor of Cambridge and had been in the Mas- 
sachusetts Senate. 

Young Russell from early boyhood daily 
heard public affairs intelligently discussed, and 
he was taught his faith in Democratic prin- 
ciples by his father. 

The Northern Democrat during war times, 
when a patriot like the elder Russell, held a 
proscribed faith with a passionate enthusiasm. 

The sons of such a man had much to suffer 
at the hands of a great majority of their school- 
fellows. But young Russell was taught even in 
those troublous times, that the great historic 
party was the custodian of many principles 
essential to the wellbeing and existence of the 
republic. He early became, to use his own 
words, “a Democrat, heart and soul, in 
thought, belief, and feeling.” He learned 
that his party’s “creed from its first to its 
thirty-ninth article is an abiding trust in the 
people; a belief that men, irrespective of the acci- 
dent of birth or fortune, have a right to a voice 
in the government that rules them”; that “ its 
principles are the equality and freedom of all men 
in affairs of state and before the altar of their 
God ; that there should be allowed the greatest 
possible personal liberty; that a government 
least felt is the best ; that it should lightly and 
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never unnecessarily impose its burdens of taxa- 
tion and restriction; that in its form it should 
be closely within the reach and control of the 
people.” 

These beliefs were not to Russell forms of 
words, to be repeated by rote as a meaningless 
creed, they were as the foundation-stones of his 
character. He believed in an ideal democracy, 
where the weaker men turned to their wiser 
brothers for leadership, and where the leaders 
eared for nothing but the common weal. 

He was educated in Cambridge and was pre- 
pared for Harvard at the Cambridge high- 
school. 

In Boston and its surrounding towns a boy 
of Russell's kind is set upon his way to the 
higher education as a matter of course. In 
early boyhood he takes his natural place in 
the procession, which had been for 250 years 
moving through the “ colleges.’’ He early learns 
the traditions of his future alma mater; the 
college heroes loom up before his expectant 
eyes in grand proportions. When a mere lad, 
in his Latin primer, he reckons the year of his 
graduation and calls himself a “man” of that 
class, as yet unborn and unthought of, except- 
ing by himself and his contemporary scholars. 
He is thrice a “ Harvard man” before he is 
even matriculated. 

Thus, we may imagine that away back in 
the sixties, young Billy Russell called himself 
a “Harvard °77 man,” though he could then 
have had no conception of the honor which 
would accrue to him from being one of that re- 
markable aggregation of youthful talent, folly, 
and enthusiasm which left such a trail of 
glory behind it at the university that each 
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Commencement day, the undergraduates loudly 
cheer its members, in the long procession of the 
classes. 

He entered college younger by about two 
years than the average of his class, and at a 
time when President Eliot’s reforms were just 
beginning to transmute the old-fashioned col- 
lege. 

Harvard was then in a hobble-de-hoy stage. 
Every kind of an experiment was being tried 
upon its students, but the old traditions still 
held among the undergraduates: freshmen, for 
instance, were not, as is now the wont, invited 
to afternoon tea by the elder undergraduates, 
but the “ nonsense was knocked out of them” 
and the proper academic “set up” imparted 
by their traditional enemies, the sophomores. 

“(Class spirit” ran high, for the elective 
system had not done its work of disintegration, 
and a class rarely exceeded 150 in number. 

The class of 1877, of which Russell was a 
member, had a decided individuality. It was 
the last of the Harvard classes, we may almost 
say. It had little of « Harvard indifference.” 
Whatever its members did, they did with a 
zest, and they made both bright and black 
marks on their record. As I look back on 
the college of my day, I can remember the 
twinges of envy with which I, a member of 
the staid and unenterprising class above them, 
used to look at a band of “‘’77 men,” as they en- 
joyed to the full the bright days of their youth. 

In this age of experiment there was much 
to be acquired at the college that cannot be 
gotten there to-day. 

The famous literary generation of New 


England was then in its fruitful old age. 
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Agassiz, Lowell, and Longfellow were all resi- 
dent in Cambridge, and the two first taught 
in the university. 

Many other delightful men, refined by the 
calm New England culture, served as models 
to the scholars. But the undergraduate is 
always the same. He spent all the money 
then that he could lay hands upon, but he laid 
hands on less than does his successor of to-day. 

Harvard was then pre-eminent in athletics, 
and even those of us who cheered from the 
bleaching-boards felt glorified by the prowess 
of our fellows. 

There were fewer clubs, but 1 question 
whether the abandonment of the hospitable 
and friendly room life has benefited the college. 

In this collegiate life of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago Russell was an interesting figure. 

He worked hard and played hard, and his 
mind became a well-trained instrument and his 
body strong and vigorous. 

In the give and take of chaff, the healthiest 
thing for a youngster, he learned to stand criti- 
cism without loss of temper, and to heed ad- 
vice when it was judicious and well meant. 
He took a fair rank in his class and he earned 
the esteem of his classmates and the love of 
his chosen friends. He was elected by his 
class to be class secretary, a life office. 

In 1879 he took the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws at the Boston Law School. He gained 
the first summu cum laude conferred by the 
school, winning the Lawrence prize for the best 
legal essay and delivering the valedictory. 

He had learned at college much that was not 
in the curriculum—much that he used in his 
life; such as knowledge of men, and of books— 
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the kind which we enjoy because we open them 
not under compulsion of our elders,—but at the 
Law School he appreciated that he must learn 
to do one thing well, and he concentrated his 
energies. 

In 1880 he was admitted to the Suffolk bar, 
and he became a member of the distinguished 
firm of Russell & Russell, then composed of 
his father, uncle, and eldest brother. Of this 
firm he remained a member until the day of his 
death. 

The year of his admission to the bar was the 
year of a presidential election, and he then made 
his first speech upon the stump in advocacy of 
the election of General Hancock. 

In 1881 he was chosen a member of the 
Cambridge Common Council. In the two fol- 
lowing years he served as an Alderman, and he 
was Mayor for the four years from 1885 to 
1888. The term of the Cambridge Mayoralty 
is for one year, so that he was four times 
chosen, and in two of these elections there was 
no candidate nominated against him. 

In Cambridge the feuds of the national 
parties are kept out of the local politics, so that 
none of these civic honors came to Russell be- 
cause he was a Democrat; men voted for him 
without regard to party, and he acquired an 
instinctive habit of looking at ‘ public office as a 
public trust,’ untrammeled by any restrictive 
provisions beneficent only to one part of the 
citizens labeled by a party name. 

During his mayoralty he kept public order 
throughout a troublesome strike of the em- 
ployees of a street railway; he managed the 
city’s affairs with prudence and ability. 

His administration was also made memorable 
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by the generous gifts of Mr. F. N. Rindge, 
Harvard, 1879, who built for the city a city 
hall, a high-school building, and a public 
library. 

In 1882 the Democratic party, despite the 
protests of its old leaders, gathered under the 
motley banner of the late Gen. B. F. Butler, 
who was elected Governor. After a stormy 
year in office, Butler was defeated for re-election, 
but he continued to dominate the party until 
the Presidential election of 1884, when he ran 
for President at his own instigation as a ‘ Peo- 
ple’s candidate.” Russell never supported 
Butler. 

The Mugwump was born in 1884, and in 
that memorable campaign the Democratic party 
in Massachusetts worked in harmony with their 
new allies, with the result that the Republican 
party did not have a majority in the Common- 
wealth in that election. 

In 1886 the reconstructed Democracy began 
an organized campaign for the lessening of 
taxation and a reform of the tariff. 

The Republican party had failed to take the 
advice of the Tariff Commission of 1883 and 
the national revenue was far in excess of the 
national expenditures. Such a condition of 
affairs was an object-lesson in favor of reduc- 
tion of taxes. Subsequently the Republicans, 
upon coming into power, reversed this condi- 
tion of affairs, so perilous to a high tariff, by 
increasing enormously the expenditures of the 
national government by the passage of the 
Dependent Pension bill. 

But when the young Mayor of Cambridge 
began to persuade the men of Massachusetts, 
the high protective tariff had not gained the 
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alliance of the tremendous disbursements 
which to-day deplete our Treasury. 

In 1886 the late John F. Andrew was the 
candidate for Governor of the Democrats and 
Independents; and it was in speaking for him 
in Music Hall that Russell gave his profession 
of faith, which I have quoted in the early part 
of this article. In this early speech he stated 
that the tariff meant taxation, and he demanded 
that this taxation—which then yielded an enor- 
mous and unused surplus—should be recon- 
sidered and that it should be reduced and the 
free list extended. This demand for the re- 
vision of the tariff was but a repetition of the 
suggestion of such Republicans as Wilson, 
Folger, Garfield, Lodge, and Long. But the 
famous tariff message of President Cleveland, 
sent to the Congress in 1887, forced the Re- 
publican party to an extreme position in regard 
to protection ; and when they came into power 
in 1888, the passage of the McKinley bill, the 
Silver Purchase bill, and the Dependent Pen- 
sion bill committed the country to a new policy 
of high protection, government speculation and 
extravagance. It was necessary to be extrava- 
gant, because the people would not long endure 
taxation which produced each year a great sur- 
plus. 

Russell was first nominated for Governor in 
the national campaign of 1888, and it was in 
this memorable contest that he established his 
reputation as a convincing orator. 

In a preface to the volume* of Russell’s 
speeches Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
Says: 
~@ Speeches and Addresses of William E. Russell. Se 


lected and con- 
densed by Charles Theodore Russell, Jr. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company, 18%. 
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It is always noticed by the hearer that after Governor 
Russell has once entered on his speech he enrolls himself 
instantly among what may be called the business-like 
orators, as distinct from the rhetorical orators. Except 
President Eliot, I know no public speaker in New Eng- 
land who devotes himself so promptly to the matter in 
hand, and is so utterly devoid of claptrap. 

There is never any digression, rarely any illustration ; 
he simply speaks right on, and holds his audience as 
he grasps the subject. 

Theodore Parker used to say that a New England 
audience pre-eminently required two things—clearness 
of arrangement and a great abundance of facts. It is 
because audiences have both of these things from 
Governor Russell that he never fails to hold them. He 
may be right or wrong, but he shoots straight to the 
mark. He strikes into his theme from the moment of 
his rising ; he holds to it until he sits down. With all 
the power of a clear head, an earnest conviction, and a 
powerful voice he keeps his hearers to the point. The 
speech is generally localized—adapted, that is, to the 
pursuits and interests of the community where he is. 
He does not treat the tariff, for instance, as an abstrac- 
tion, but has mastered its application to the present 
town or village where he is speaking. 


The earnest young man, in the third cam- 
paign, convinced his hostile audience; and he 
was elected Governor, although the rest of the 
successful candidates upon the State ticket were 
Republicans. However, a majority of the 
members of Congress from Massachusetts were 
Democrats ; young men who had spoken with 
him for the same cause. 

The Republican Legislature carried out many 
of the suggestions made in his inaugural ad- 
dress, and voted to abolish the poll-tax as a 
prerequisite to voting and the property quali- 
fication for Governor. It also passed, at his 
recommendation, a measure to regulate the 
lobby, and another forbidding the issuing of 
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passes to members of the Legislature by the 
railroad corporations. 

It did not, however, make the different com- 
missioners of the State responsible directly to 
the Governor. He was in 1891 and 1892 re- 
elected Governor, and in each case this was a 
personal triumph, a tribute to his sincerity and 
to his fairness as a chief magistrate, and to the 
faithful manner in which he had performed 
his duties. In 1892 Harrison’s plurality was 
26,001, while Russell's was 2,534. A larger 
vote simply reduced his plurality by 100 for 
every 1,000 votes cast ; it could not wipe it out. 
In each case the people renewed their ex- 
pression of confidence in him. He deserved 
this tribute from his political opponents, for he 
reappointed faithful public servants without 
considering their party affiliations, and he gave 
all his strength and ability to the performance 
of the duties of his office. 

At the end of his third term as Governor 
he returned to the practice of his profession. 

Since 1885 he had been, save for two years, 
in high public office, and had given up active 
practice, so that it was necessary that he should 
now devote himself to providing for his family. 

To this task he gave all his energies—with an 
instant success—and in the short time which 
was given him he was as successful at the bar 
as he had been in public life. He was single 
in his devotion to the interest of his clients. 
He prepared his cases with great thoroughness, 
never leaving a loose end or grudging any 
labor which would strengthen his case. As an 
advocate he was shrewd and eloquent. His ar- 
guments were like his public speeches—marked 
for “clearness of arrangement’ —and he 
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marshaled his facts with consummate skill. 

Through all this work he kept up his keen 
interest in and enjoyment of life. He loved 
all sports and healthful exercise; he enjoyed 
nature in her every mood; and he found his 
best recreation in the forest and on the ocean. 
And to his friends and his family his charming 
nature was inexpressibly dear. And friends 
he had gained by the thousand wherever he 
went; for he was absolutely sincere in his 
affectionate regard for his fellow-man. 

In the spring of this year the Democracy of 
the Northeast, in many State conventions, 
named Governor Russell as their choice for a 
Presidential candidate, but it soon became clear 
that no sound-money man could be the nominee 
of the party. In this exigency Russell stood 
firmly by his convictions. He went to Monti- 
cello, and at the tomb of Jefferson, before a 
hostile audience, urged that the people should 
not be cheated by a clipped dollar. 

He went as a volunteer to the Chicago con- 
vention to plead with the Democracy to follow 
the path of honor, and his last public utterance, 
just a week before his death, was delivered 
to the great assemblage at Chicago. 

His words still ring in the ears of the people. 
God grant that they may be heeded ! 

He loved the true Democracy, the party of the 
people ; but he loved it too well not to reprove it, 
when it swerved from the course of honor upon 
which it had been progressing. 


JoHN T. WHEELWRIGHT. 
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THE WAYSIDE TREE. 


The loiterers in my shade of old 
Themselves are shadows now ; 
Their bodies, mingled with the mold, 


Upbreathe to many a bough. 


The leaves o’ershadowing to-day 


Some fellow-pilgrim on the way 
That leads him to the vision best, 


The Holy Sepulchre of Rest. 


Joun B. Tass. 
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THE PROPOSED AMERICAN HENLEY. 


The glories of the Henley Regatta, well 
named the Royal, which stands to the English 
people as the highest and truest test of amateur 
watermanship, are over for the year. For the 
fifty-seventh time since 1839, England has en- 
joyed a week of genuine wholesome sport, un- 
smirched by any taint of professional trickery. 
Her young men and boys have raced because 
of the Anglo-Saxon love of sport, with the 
rivalry of men proud of their strength, ‘like 
strong men about to run a race.”” There was 
none of that haunting suspicion on the part of 
the spectators that the sport had been robbed 
of all its chivalry and honor and all the trick- 
ery of trade admitted that a race had been sold, a 
man bought, or that pay, and not play, was the 
real reason for the competitions. And what a 
week of genuine fun Henley Week is! Every- 
body comes prepared to have a good time. 
There is a continual round of garden parties, 
house-boat parties, dinners, dances, and all 
kinds of open-air festivities. And the races! 
From the rapt attention given, one might know 
that nearly every one of the crowd is watching 
the efforts of a relative or friend. And how 
the well-fought matches stir the blood! On 
the many-keyed tumult of the gay throng a sud- 
den stillness falls. Involuntarily each one 
feels the tension that stiffens the brown knot- 
ted muscles at the far end of Regatta Island. 
The sharp voice of the starter breaks the spell, 
and as the blades flash into the water a cheer 
and a hurrying body of runners sweep along 
the banks, keeping pace with the competitors. 
Waves of encouraging shouts and inarticulate 
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sounds of pleasure and disappointment all blend 
into one great roar that rolls on down the river 
as the boats and their attendant runners flash 
through the watching crowds. Finally, to the 
dense masses grouped at the finish on either 
side in Lion’s Mead and Phillis Court, the two 
lean boats come into sight struggling for the 
lead like live things. Then the quick gleam of 
the oars show at their sides, and finally, as the 
two dash out from under the bridge, the drawn 
faces of the men, as with laboring breath and 
the regular swing of brawny backs they strug- 
gle on toward the invisible line where winged 
Victory awaits one or the other. 

So much for what Henley means to the spec- 
tator, a week of healthy happiness. I can best 
give the competitor’s side of Henley by a re- 
mark that I once heard made by an oft-time 
competitor at Henley and a Cambridge “ Blue.” 

‘* Henley,” he said, “is the dessert of the 
whole rowing year. There's a deal of work in 
a ‘varsity race, and the long course and the re- 
sponsibility make it more ot a strain than a 
pleasure. But at Henley one goes in for the 
fun of the thing, and, win or lose, it’s a jolly 
good week.” 

It was this feature of Henley that impressed 
the Yale crew more than anything else—the 
lack of tension, the realization that it is pos- 
sible to row for enjoyment as well as glory. 
Accustomed to look at rowing as necessarily 
involving months of the severest physical work, 
and a Spartan-like régime under which all 
amusements were tabooed as detracting from 
the chances of winning, they suddenly found 
themselves among a crowd of big, lusty, happy 
fellows who were glad to be there, who had 
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looked forward to Henley Week as the play- 
time of the year, and now that they were there 
proceeded to enjoy themselves as thoroughly 
and enthusiastically as only athletes can. The 
whole difference in the system and spirit was 
comprised in the fact that Yale crews were ac- 
customed to finish the season with relief, Hen- 
ley crews with regret. So much for what Hen- 
ley is to England. I will undertake to say 
that there was never an American who has 
once caught the spirit of Henley Week but has 
wished that some such event might be inaugu- 
rated in this country. Let us examine some 
of the arguments in favor of an American 
Henley. And first as to its feasibility. The 
successful way in which the Continental nations 
have imitated England’s Henley should lay all 
doubts on this question. In Germany the 
Hamburg Amateur Regatta was instituted in 
1884, closely imitating the English model, and 
within the decade the Teutons have proved 
themselves apt enough pupils to defeat some of 
the crack English crews. The Union des So- 
ciétés des Sports Athletiques holds a success- 
ful regatta every year, and frequently enters 
crews at Henley, as does the Deutscher Ruder 
Verband, and both are accorded special privi- 
leges at Henley, while the Neptunus and 
Nereus boating clubs, of Amsterdam, hold an- 
nual aquatic meetings. The former has the 
proud distinction of being the only foreign 
rowing club that has ever produced a winner of 
the Diamond Sculls, while the Amsterdam 
University crew won the Visitors’ Challenge 
Cup in 1895. Austria, too, has her regattas, 
and turns out some creditable crews, as Cornell 
learned to her cost in 1881. Some of the 
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members of the Bohemian eight that won the 
Senior and Junior Eights at Harlem Regatta 
in New York in 1894 and 1895 first began 
their rowing on Austrian waters. If such a 
boating festival can succeed among races where 
the love of sport is an acquired characteristic, 
it should of a certainty flourish in athletic 
America. 

We have nothing on this side that fills the 
place of the English Henley. Throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, among the 
scores of colleges east and west, there are 
hardly more than five rowing colleges, and the 
races between them are over a long four-mile 
course and almost invariably degenerate into a 
mere procession, in which the only element of 
uncertainty or interest is as to how many 
lengths the victor shall win by. Let any one 
who has watched the Yale-Harvard boat-races 
for the last decade try to recall how many 
really close finishes there have been. There is 
none of the glorious ding-dong fighting every 
foot of the course, first one boat leading and 
then the other, such as one sees over a Henley 
course (1 5-16 miles), with a driving finish 
where only feet separate the bows of the two. 

It is often difficult for a small college to find 
sixteen men from whom to choose an eight, 
and the expense in the way of shells and other 
paraphernalia is no inconsiderable item. Yet 
many of the smaller institutions could and 
would support a four or make entries in the 
pair oars or single scull events if only an op- 
portunity were provided. A four-mile race is 
objectionable, not only to the spectators, the 
greater part of whom can only see a small por- 
tion of the course, but the long twenty minutes 
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of tremendous labor is too much of a strain on 
the competitors. The tendency of modern 
oarsmen is to relegate the long, tedious, four- 
mile race to the oblivion which the seven- 
mile walk, the tug-of-war, and other tiresome 
and tiring athletic events have attained. The 
present system keeps out the small colleges 
and furthermore affords no opportunity for the 
scores of subordinate crews to show their met- 
tle, the rank and file of the rowing men, the 
class crews, the crews of the professional schools 
of the different college clubs and fraternities 
which used to abound. The consequence is 
that rowing, the king of athletic sports, is dy- 
ing among the colleges, as the aquatic history 
of the last decade will show. Time was when 
thirteen colleges competed “all in a row.” 
Princeton, Amherst, Brown, and a host of 
smaller colleges all supported strong crews. 
But in the old days there was none of the man- 
agement or that system which has made the 
English Henley such a success. The crews 
all started in a helter-skelter line, and the 
regattas were marred and finally killed by the 
constant fouls and resulting bad feelings that 
were a necessary consequence of this clumsy 
system. But assume that an American Hen- 
ley be founded, an event held pre-eminently in 
the interests of college oarsmen, with a distance 
that does not require tedious months of train- 
ing (the winners of the Grand Challenge Cup 
this year at Henley trained together less than 
a month); and how quickly the colleges would 
swing into line! None of the present annual 
regattas, such as the Harlem, the People’s, or 
the National, appeals to the distinctively col- 
lege element, and many of them are marred 
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by professional events. But a week that 
would offer every small college an equal chance 
with the larger ones, that would encourage 
class crews and offer a cup for fraternity 
and public-school crews, that would persuade 
the clubs whose membership is composed of 
college men to go in for rowing—such a 
regatta would fill a long-felt want, and once 
more put rowing well up in the front as a 
branch of collegiate athletics. There is no 
reason why St. Paul’s should be almost the 
only public school that goes in for boating, 
nor why the university clubs—the University 
Athletic Club, the Harvard Club, the Crescent 
Athletic Club, and a score of others—should not 
support crews of ex-college men, as the Leander 
Boating Club does on the other side. 

Nor would such a week benefit the cause of 


rowing alone. It would do more to break up 
the little crystallizations of bad feeling that 
are continually forming in our college athletics 


than the well meant and usually disastrous 
attempts of all the “faculty advisory com- 
mittees”’ and “ graduate boards of arbitra- 
tion’ in the country. Let the athletes of a 
dozen different colleges spend weeks of good- 
fellowship training together, rowing together, 
with everything open and above-board, with no 
secret trials, false times, or any of the other 
jockeying methods that should be the special 
prerogative only of bookmakers and the bet- 
ting ring, a week when the fever heat of “col- 
lege feeling” would be tempered by the fact 
that there are several entries from most of the 
larger universities, any two of which well 
might meet in the finals,—and the bickerings 
and jealousies that belong especially to the 
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‘salad days’ would wellnigh disappear. And 
a week of social intercourse among the alumni 
and under-graduates would have a similarly 
broadening effect. No one ever hears of athlet- 
ie disputes between Cambridge and Oxford. 
If the college world will but once realize the 
desirability and necessity of an American Hen- 
ley the hardest part of the battle isalready won. 
The Royal Henley Regatta has stood all tests 
for over half a century, and its management 
and methods have been studied and perfected 
until they can well serve as amodel for a simi- 
lar organization on this side of the Atlantic. 
If the English scheme of organization be fol- 
lowed there would seem to be but two debat- 
able points—the time and place. A week in 
July, say the first week, including the 4th of 
July, would seem most desirable, just after the 
college commencements, and when college 
crews would be at their best after the summer 
term. As to the place, the choice would 
probably lie between the Thames and Hudson. 
The former would seem to have many 
more advantages. New London is the natural 
waterman’s paradise. It would be easier to 
keep the course clear, less liable to be rough, and 
its distance from the large cities would tend to 
keep away the undesirable elements. 

In following out the English methods the de- 
tail which would probably meet with the great- 
est amount of opposition would be the eligibility 
clause adopted by the Henley Stewards. 

The rule reads as follows, none but amateurs 
being eligible : 

No person shall be considered an amateur oarsman, 


seuller, or coxswain: 1. Who has ever rowed or 
steered for a stake, money, or entrance fee. 2. Who 
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has ever knowingly rowed or steered with or against a 
professional for any prize. 3. Who has ever taught, 
pursued, or assisted in the practice of athletic exercises 
of any kind for profit. 4. Who has ever been em- 
ployed in or about boats or in manual labor for money 
or wages. 5. Who is or has been by trade or employ- 
ment for wages a mechanic, artisan, or laborer, or en- 
gaged in any menial duty. 6. Who is disqualified as 
an amateur in any other branch of sport. 

This is the strictest definition of an amateur 
that has yet been framed, and, in spite of the 
charges of snobbery and exclusiveness, it has 
succeeded in its purpose. Henley is an organiza- 
tion that is intended to be exclusive. And the 
banks of the Thames are crowded and packed 
with spectators who realize that there is not an 
oarsman of the lot who gains a penny profit 
from his effort, nor needs to. There are no 
suspicious cases of men who are drawing small 
stipends in menial duties and yet can spend 
seemingly unlimited time in training, men 
against whom nothing can be definitely proved, 
yet whom every one suspects of competing 
for money or its equivalent. The men who 
compete at Henley are not only gentlemen by 
birth and breeding, but their station in life pre- 
cludes any idea that they will descend to trickery. 
Call the definition arbitrary, call it what you 
will, the fact remains it has succeeded while 
every other rule has failed. It has kept Henley 
clean, and we wish our Henley equally sans 
reproche. 

Let the University Athletic Club, the pro- 
totype here of the Leander Rowing Club, which 
has already done yeoman’s service for intercol- 
legiate football, be sponsor to the undertaking 
and draft a plan of organization which shall be 
submitted to all the rowing colleges, receive 
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their suggestions, and enlist their support in the 
way of entries. The powers that be at New 
London would undoubtedly offer every reason- 
able inducement and bear a large share of the 
expenses in consideration of the benefits such a 
week would bring to the local tradesmen. 

Let the University Athletic Club enter a 
crew for the Grand Challenge Cup selected 
from the famous names of ex-college oarsmen 
enrolled on the club lists ; let us have entries 
from the university clubs of the different cities 
—crews from Andover, St. Paul’s, Exeter, and 
half a score of other schools—to compete for a 
special cup, fours, pair oars, and single scull 
entries from every college anywhere near water, 
be it only a duck-pond ;—in fact let us have 
one grand, good week of fun and athletic sport 
and goodfellowship, that will do more for the 
cause of rowing and collegiate athletics than 


any amount of profound theorizing from great- 
minded men, who know not the difference be- 
tween football and prize-fighting, between golf- 
links and a cinder-path. 


S. ScoviL_e, JR. 





Spring in Autumn. 


SPRING IN AUTUMN. 

The vigorous West has dried the sodden ways, 
Blowing throughout the morning keen and cool ; 
The steel-blue ripples stir along the pool, 

And the last bird uplifts its song of praise. 

The sky is like a dream of other days 
When, radiant-robed, the young year held her rule ; 
And here, where soon will lie the snows of Yule, 

A purple-vestured violet meets the gaze. 


What though the spectre, Ruin, haunts the wood, 
Strewing the aisles with beauty overthrown, 
We can defy his ruthless triumphing ! 
The sky proclaims sweet April’s motherhood, 
And this frail flower (the fair May’s very own) 
A bright but brief renascence of the spring. 


Cirixnton SCOLLARD. 





The Monetary Standard. 


THE MONETARY STANDARD. 


The unrest of this progressive age would 
leave no experiment untried which seems to 
promise improved social and financial condi- 
tions. We may smile at the infatuation which 
inspired the search for the philosopher’s stone 
or the elixir of life, now obsolete vagaries ; but 
the fantastic quest of the alchemist was no more 
absurd than the faith now firmly held by many 
a citizen of this republic, and at last made to 
be the shibboleth of a political party, that the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1 compared with gold is a panacea for 
the financial straits which have so long op- 
pressed the community. 

Problems of finance, as well as those of chem- 
istry, can only be solved by the scientific method, 
and that method is too often unknown or ig- 
nored in a political caucus. Sociological prob- 
lems, of course, present peculiar difficulties and 
complications, but as citizens and rulers of the 
republic we are bound to give to them our best 
and most careful study. 

The evolution of systems of currency from 
primitive barter to the complex machinery of 
modern life is an instructive history, and one 
which should be made familiar to the people 
in this political campaign. Progressive civili- 
zation, expanding commerce, demand stable 
and easily handled currency. The autochthones 
of Greece could settle their exchanges with 
sheep and cattle; the aborigines of America 
could swap wampum ; the savages of some part 
of Asia even now, if newspapers can be cred- 
ited, engage in transactions so petty that a 
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coinage of bits of gum worth only the ten-thou- 
sandth of a cent is current among them ; but - 
“In the steamship, in the railway, 
In the thoughts that shake mankind,” 
comes the necessity of a better, more uniform, 
and standard medium of exchange. 

Such a medium must have the quality of 
stability, and must be of uniform value, in 
order to serve as a measure for values of other 
things. These and other qualities which render 
it suitable for coinage, and give much value in 
small compass, have made gold the standard. 
It is most remarkable that for ages, amid all 
the mutations of human affairs, and the vary- 
ing production of mines, gold has remained so 
uniform in value. It is widely distributed 
throughout the world, but usually in quantity 
too small for profitable mining. Another re- 
markable fact is that improved methods of 
mining have been found less applicable to gold 
mining than to that of other metals and min- 
erals, so that the value of gold has not been 
reduced by decreased cost of production. 

This statement has been challenged. It is 
said that since “the demonetization of silver” 
in 1873, the gold dollar has been steadily ap- 
preciating in value. Elaborate statistical ta- 
bles, however, such as those compiled abroad 
by Sourbeck and Soetbeer, and in this country 
by Roland P. Falker, in 1891, for the Aldrich 
Senate report, show for some articles an actual 
increase in price, for many others a decrease of 
only a small percentage, so that the purchasing 
power of the gold dollar is by no means so 
much enhanced as the few startling cases of 
great depreciation might indicate. 

Certain articles have, indeed, declined in 
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price enormously. These are mostly such prod- 
ucts as can be more cheaply made or procured 
by improved machinery and improved methods, 
and among the most notable are two which were 
long so stable as to be regarded as standards of 
value—silver and wheat. The decline in prices 
does not include the price of labor generally 
throughout this country. Edward Atkinson 
has often pointed out, by careful statistical tables, 
that the laborer receives an increasing share of 
an increasing product as his reward for service. 
How far will a few cents go now in sending a 
letter or riding on a trolley car, purchasing all 
the news ina daily paper or procuring sub- 
stantial fabrics woven in a power loom? Im- 
proved farming apparatus adapted to the great 
plains, together with cheap transportation, 
aided largely, I believe, by the skill of govern- 
ment and State entomologists in checking insect 
ravages, and also the powerful competition of 
vast areas, newly opened up in many foreign 
countries, have brought wheat to unheard-of 
cheapness, but meat has not shared in this de- 
cline. ‘Cleveland and dollar wheat” was the 
motto of Democrats on ‘change at the last 
campaign, but the hope thus expressed proved 
illusory, as the price has seldom risen above 80 
cents, but has fallen below 60 cents. 

The decline of silver to about one-half of 
former prices does not mean appreciation of 
gold, but decrease in the cost of producing 
silver and in the demand for it and an increase 
in the supply. 

Improved methods have brought a revolution 
in silver mining. Large bodies of ore can now 
be mined profitably with silver at 69 cents an 
ounce which a few years ago did not pay ex- 
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penses at $1.29. Take the celebrated Bodie 
mine as an illustration. Capitalized at $100,- 
000, it did not pay expenses, and was sold for 
taxes. Subsequently modern machinery took 
out some $10,000,000 of silver every year for 
about ten years. Besides the enormous output 
of the mines, the available supply of silver has 
been augmented by the partial breaking up of 
the solidarity of the Orient, where vast stores 
have been hoarded for ages. The suspension of 
free coinage by the mint in India was caused 
by the pressure of supplies accumulating be- 
yond the power of Great Britain, with all her 
wealth, to resist. 

A potent factor which must greatly reduce 
the demand for silver, is the cheapening of 
aluminum, a metal intrinsically better for most 
uses in the arts, both utilitarian and decora- 
tive, than silver. The unfortunate avidity 
with which this “noble metal” absorbs and 
combines with whatever sulphur may happen 
to be lurking around in the atmosphere in the 
form of sulphureted hydrogen, producing a 
black and unsightly tarnish, greatly detracts 
from the desirability of silverware; while the 
bright polished surface of aluminum still re- 
tains an undimmed brilliancy after long ex- 
posure. 

There is also a decrease in the demand for 
silver to coin; but there is already such an 
overstock of silver coin, that only by artificial 
means could a demand for more coin be created. 
Where, on any system of bimetallism or mono- 
metallism, is the arena in which the four or five 
hundred million silver dollars coined by this 
country alone since the advent of Blandism in 
1878 can find any use for centuries to come? 
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Statistics show that the circulation of silver 
dollars in the United States since 1873 has 
never exceeded one dollar per head. The coin 
is heavy and uncomfortable to carry, and no 
means prove adequate to give it extensive cir- 
culation. 

But it is now proposed to make this depreci- 
ated and fluctuating metal a standard of value, 
and most illogically to make a double standard 
of gold and silver, with the silver fixed at nearly 
double its present market value, and it is said 
that the result will be an immediate apprecia- 
tion of silver to its former value. Who does 
not know Gresham’s law, that the baser of two 
kinds of currency drives out the better, because 
of the hoarding of the latter? A double stan- 
dard is impossible. Any attempt to raise the 
value of silver by such a procedure must soon 
be checked by the enormously increased pro- 
duction which would thus be stimulated. 

To intelligent students of political economy 
these statements seem axiomatic, but there are 
many uneducated or illogical people who do not 
see the force of them. A generation has grown 
up in this country with a monetary system in 
which all money is good. Notes of wildcat 
banks and bankers no longer circulate as they 
did before the war, and the silver dollar or 
dime, the nickel half-dime, and the bronze cent 
are all equally good ; and, being practically re- 
deemable in gold, they are all as good as gold. 
Deprive these coins of their gold guaranty, 
what would ensue? A decline in value to that 
of the silver, which would then become the 
standard. 

Many intelligent silverites understand this 
perfectly, and frankly admit their purpose of 
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lightening the burden of indebtedness under 
which they are struggling by providing a 
cheaper coin with which to pay. Such schemes 
of repudiation have always been favorite de- 
vices with royalty. The power that controlled 
the mint could regulate the weight and purity 
of the coin ; and by successive stages, the pound, 
which once meant in England a pound in weight 
of gold, has been reduced to less than a quarter 
of an ounce. Shall American citizens, because 
we too are sovereigns, follow that ignoble ex- 
ample? I trust not; I have better hopes for 
the integrity of government by the people. 

Free coinage of silver is the demand of the 
hour; in other words, the owners of silver bul- 
lion want to get, from the Government, coin 
which is now worth nearly double what their 
silver is. Why stop at silver? Why not ex- 
tend the scheme, and give free coinage of nickel 
and copper? Then, indeed, we might approxi- 
mate to the beatific state of savages, with coin 
worth only a millionth part of our present dol- 
lar, and debts, instead of being paid by half, 
might be wiped out with a paltry pile of base 
metal. 

The country has already had some experi- 
ence in the free coinage of silver. For several 
years any person could take to the mints silver 
bullion and have it coined into trade dollars by 
paying the cost of manufacture of the coin. 
Most of these coins were exported to China, 
but they were for a while standard coin of the 
United States, and legal tender to the amount 
of five dollars, just as other silver coin. I 
spent some months at San Francisco in 1876, 
and several times availed myself of the services 
of the mint in coining trade dollars. It was 
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during my sojourn there that the crisis came to 
this trade-dollar currency. 

The failure of that experiment should be 
pondered well by the politicians who are now 
so clamorous for free coinage. The United 
States had not yet resumed specie payments. 
This means that gold commanded a premium 
in New York; while in San Francisco, which 
had never abandoned the gold standard, green- 
backs were at a discount. Silver coin of all 
kinds was also at a discount, but the small 
silver coins, which contained 385.8 grains of 
standard silver (nine-tenths silver, one-tenth 
alloy) to the dollar, were usually worth more 
than the trade dollar, which contained 420 
grains of the same fineness. 

In accordance with Gresham’s law, the trade 
dollar was driving out all other currency. Mine 
owners and other employers paid wages exclu- 
sively in trade dollars, ignoring the five-dollar 
limit provided in the Legal-tender act. Note 
that it was not the poor laboring class that 
profited by free coinage that time. The 
clumsy, bulky coins passed from hand to hand 
with increasing discontent, till on one Saturday 
afternoon in May, 1876, a concerted movement 
among merchants fixed the current value of 
them at 90 cents. This was, of course, wholly 
arbitrary and illegal, and it was less than the 
silver was then worth, but it was effective. The 
trade dollars were demonetized in spite of the 
act of Congress, and the first and only system 
of free coinage of silver on a large scale in the 
United States ingloriously collapsed! The 
sequel is well known: how Congress discon- 
tinued the coinage, and after many years re- 
deemed the few unmutilated coins then left in 
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the country, thus making restitution to the few 
for the wrong done to the many in making a 
coin manufactured for private individuals a 
standard coin of the United States. 

I have shown how the free coinage of trade 
dollars proved injurious to the laboring class, 
because their wages were paid in this depreci- 
ated currency. But it is claimed that unlimited 
free coinage would prove beneficial to them, 
because they would have more money, and it 
has even been suggested that while wages 
would advance as rapidly as the currency 
depreciated, prices of commodities would not, 
and the laborer would thus gain a real advan- 
tage by being able to purchase more with his 
money. Experience has shown, however, that 
wages are the last thing to advance to the level 
of a depreciated currency. They will ulti- 
mately advance, unless the financial convulsion 
causes such prostration of business as to pre- 
vent it; but the first articles to feel the effect 
of the decreasing value of currency are such 
commodities as everybody has to buy for daily 
necessities. This was our experience during 
the inflation of greenback currency, and the 
attendant depreciation of its value early in the 
sixties. The natural tendency of inflation was 
aggravated by great speculative movements in 
staple articles of food and clothing, and the 
wage-earner, with his stipend nominally the 
same as before, found himself unable to secure 
the necessities of life in exchange for his earn- 
ings. The advance in prices was like the in- 
coming of the tide, wave by wave, with reces- 
sions after each, but gradually climbing higher 
and higher, not reaching the whole beach-line 
simultaneously, but rushing in faster and far- 
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ther at some points than at others, yet in the 
end submerging all. Retailers, having them- 
selves to pay more, were compelled to advance 
the price of all articles, even those which were 
not in ordinary times subject to any change 
whatever from year to year. Ultimately a new 
scale of prices became established everywhere, 
except those which were fixed by law, certain 
rail fares, the fees of public officers, etc. Many 
speculators grew rich, but the mass of wage- 
earners were unconsciously robbed till at last 
the equilibrium between wages and other prices 
was restored in terms of the debased currency, 
and then, at last, the wage-earner received what 
was called two dollars where he had previously 
received one, but the purchasing power, the 
real value of the wages, was no greater than 
before. 

This is not the theory of a doctrinaire. 
It is history, a chapter from the experience of 
the older men of this generation. It is a 
statement of facts whichcame under my own 
personal observation. The evanescent appear- 
ance of prosperity which attended some phases 
of this greenback inflation, was sternly avenged 
when the cost of the war had to be paid for in 
many succeeding years, as we are in fact still 
paying for it, and it is a true presentation of 
what must be the sequel of the debasement of 
currency consequent on inaugurating the pro- 
posed system of free coinage of silver into 
coins of the present weight and denomination. 

It isa false and fallacious claim, yet one 
often made with perfervid oratorical pyrotech- 


nies, that free silver will help wage-earners. 
At that pernicious and anarchistic convention 
at Chicago, the “boy orator” captured the 
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nomination for president by sonorous epigrams 
and he closed his apotheosis of the laboring 
class with this demand to supporters of the 
gold standard : “‘ You shall not press down upon 
the brow of labor this crown of thorns. You 
shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of 
gold.” How well did this sentiment befit the 
occasion! No, it was neither cross nor crown, 
but thirty silverlings that were the traitor’s 
guerdon ! 

The weight and fineness of our gold coinage 
has remained always the same, while the 
weight of silver coin has already several times 
been changed. The gold dollar weighs 25.8 
grains of standard fineness, nine-tenths pure 
gold, one-tenth alloy, so that it contains 23.22 
grains of pure gold. The weight of the first 
silver dollars was fixed by Hamilton in 1792 
at fifteen times this, or 387 grains, of which 
nine-tenths, or 348.3 grains, were silver. In 
1834 the ratio was changed to 16.002 to 1, and 
in 1837 to 15.988 to 1, usually called 16 to 1, 
at which it now stands, the vast accumulation 
of silver dollars coined under the Bland, Alli- 
son, and Sherman acts being of the weight of 
412.5 grains, of which 371.25 grains are silver. 
The total coinage of silver dollars prior to 1878 
was only $8,000,000. 

We have not only the lessons of history and 
the dictates of logic in support of the gold 
standard ; but, also, the opinions of expert and 
successful financiers lead to the same conclusion. 
It is really a powerful argument for a financial 
measure that it has the unanimous support of 
the bank presidents of New York City, and the 
manager of the New York Clearing-house and 
of nearly all stock and money brokers. It is 
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demagogism of the worst kind to seek to array 
the West against these men because they have 
been successful in business in this country, where 
the avenues to success are open to all, especially 
as a large proportion of these men have won 
their wealth by their own exertions. 

It is not more money, certainly not more sil- 
ver money, which the country needs, but more 
confidence in the steadfast adhesion of the peo- 
ple to our present excellent gold standard. 
Senator Daniel, who, by his election as tem- 
porary chairman, won the first victory for the 
silverites at the Chicago convention, in a late 
paper gives the stock of metallic money on 
May 1, 1896, as #1,095,558,920, and of paper 
#1,131,463,606. Another authority gives the 
entire stock of money in the country in 1873 
as #885,000,000, so that the increase in twenty- 
three years has been nearly 150 per cent., far 
outstripping the growth of population. 

With $199,500,000 worth of gold mined 
throughout the world in 1895; with a plethora 
of gold coin at the monetary centers of Europe, 
where the supply of idle capital is so abundant 
that the rate of interest in London has fallen 
to one half and even to one quarter of one per 
cent. a year, and the price of consols has within 


a few months risen to unapproached figures, 
nothing is more senseless than the clamor for 
more money. 


What we need is more confidence in the sta- 
bility of our monetary system, in the honesty 
and integrity and in the common-sense of this 
great and powerful nation. 

The unsettling of confidence caused by this 
free-silver agitation has prompted other nations 
to demand gold from us which they do not 
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need. More than this, it has deranged and 
impaired the credit which for large pecuniary 
transactions is the real medium of exchange- 
The wiles of demagogues have thus opened for 
usa Pandora’s box of calamity. Let us close 
the Pandora’s box by a decisive and emphatic 
condemnation of the financial madness which 
is now so rampant, and the wealth of nations 
will again flow into our coffers in streams more 
copious than that of Pactolus. 


Wm. H. Hate. 





A BACHELOR’S CONGRATULATIONS. 


Bombay, April 3. 
My dear Carrie : 

Your letter did give me a shock ; 

Tis futile, Time never will tarry, 
Because we've been stopping the clock. 

I think of you still in your doll-age, 
The woman who lived in her shoe ; 

And now you have finished with college, 
Do 1 and 1 make 1 or 2? 


I fancy that you and your hero 

This sum will dismiss with a laugh ; 
But one of you must become zero, 

Or each be reduced to a half. 


The serious prospect of pooling 
Identity, conscience, and all, 

Self-sharing and never self-ruling, 
Your uncle would simply appall. 





A Bachelor’s Congratulations. 


But sounders of warnings ungrateful 
Receive little heed and no thanks ; 
Men flock to the lottery fateful, 
And smile, though they draw only blanks. 
A bachelor’s logic is flawless ; 
His hearth-stone is lonely and cold ; 
His life, be it easeful, is coreless ; 
He dreads worse than death to grow old. 


Forgive me the sin of inditing 
A homily grave and long-eared. 
My darling, your uncle is writing, 
To tell you how freshly endeared 
You'll grow throughout womanhood’s true life, 
Whose vistas enchanted unfold ; 
"Mid duties and joys of the new life, 
Forget not the loves of the old. 


My nephew to be !—well, I fancy 
He’d smile at the portrait you paint ; 
Fate jested in dubbing him Chauncey— 
Impossible name for a saint. 
But I’m reassured by the photo 
He’s mortal and handsome, though staid, 
With kind eyes to humor in toto 
The whims of our little, old maid. 


1 be there? My cheeks have grown paler 
At thought of the waters that toss. 
You know I’m a muff of a sailor ; 
In three years or less I shall cross 
And settle for good ; but I ship you 
Per Br. Ariadne some shawls. 
May envious Fate never strip you 
Of love or a cloak ! 
UncLE CHARLES. 


Wirtsur LARREMORE. 





The Writing of “ The Raven.” 


THE WRITING OF « THE RAVEN.” 


One day when I was a child of twelve or 
thirteen I stood tiptoeing in my uncle's office, 
whither I had been taken for a treat to see 
how type was set up, my eye was caught by an 
engraving hung high over a lamp-bracket at 
one side of the chimney-place. It was the 
portrait of a man’s face, dark, sad, proud, 
irresistible almost in the attraction of its deep 
eyes and the suggestive curve of the weak 
though haughty mouth. Underneath the pic- 
ture was written in a beautiful, firm, small, 
even hand: “To my friend, Cornelius Math- 
ews,* from his devoted friend, Edgar Allan 
Poe.” 


‘Is that the man who wrote ‘ The Raven’?”’ 


I asked, breathless in my gaze at the weird 


spiritual face, it seemed to me, flickering with 
suppressed life at that very moment, in the 
flare of the smoky little lamp below it. 

My uncle nodded, picking out at the same 
moment a yellowed paper from a pile in his 
drawer and handing it to me. 

It was part of a copy of Colton’s American 
Review for, I think, February, 1845, and in 
it I found «The Raven,” signed * Quarles.”’ 

My uncle laid down his pen and wheeled his 
chair nearer to the fire. With the ancient 
bits of paper in my hands I sat down too on a 
little bench near him, feeling instinctively that 
a story was in the air. I always knew by his 
movements when he was going to “‘ reminisce ”’ ; 
and as three or four years before I had plunged 


*Cornelius Mathews was the first alumnus of the New York Uni 
versity, the degree of B.A. having been conferred upon him by Chan- 
cellor Mathews.—F A.M. 
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into the sweet, alluring stream of printers’ ink 
by my small self, his memories of literary folk 
were my especial delight ; and, well knowing it, 
he was always happy in gratifying my taste 
and curiosity. 

* Do you want to know how ‘ The Raven’ was 
written?” my uncle asked me, as I drew a bit 
nearer to him and the blaze. 

Of course I did; hungry for the eerie and 
the strange, 1 fairly shivered with delightful 
anticipation, then, over its first hearing, as I 
have many a time since when I have begged 
for its repetition at my uncle's lips. 

It is because I have heard it so often that I 
am able to put down so accurately the pictur- 
esque little history of at least one of (if not 
the) inceptional phases of a poem that has run 
the gamut of the world and ensnared its every 
reader. 

“It was in the winter of 44-45,” began my 
uncle, “a drizzling night full of chill and 
murk, made more dismal by fitful glimpses of 
a full moon swirling amid billowing continents 
of clouds, appearing only to disappear, and 
shifty with freaks of an east wind that shivered 
against the lamp-posts and rattled the swing- 
ing signs all along Broadway. Broadway was 
not then what it is now, and on such a night 
years ago, the warm flare of the gas at the en- 
trance to the Park Theater—the old Park 
Theater down yonder on Park row—seemed 
very .attractive to a young man still in his 
twenties, and with a play of his own in his desk 
into which he had put his best. 

“I crossed over and went in. Don’t ask me 
what the play was or who were the players, 
child—I don’t remember. What I do recollect 
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is that I found Edgar Poe in the seat beside 
mine; we shook hands, we had known each 
other for some years by letter, and for some 
months face to face. Did he look like that 
picture up there? Very much, only there was 
in the almost alabaster whiteness of his skin, 
in the radiance of his eyes, a mystery of vivid- 
ness, a supernaturalness of light, that no por- 
trait traced by mere man’s hands can _ repro- 
duce. 

“ He spoke a little of his wife, after my in- 
quiries ; of her not being able to come out on a 
night like this; of his mother-in-law, of Willis, 
of Lowell, Mrs. Browning, and, drifting home- 
ward, of ourselves. The actors came and went, 
the scenes shifted, the music played, the cur- 
tain was rung up and rung down a half a dozen 
times—bless your heart! yes, for in those days, 
long ago, a five-act tragedy, and a roaring 
farce, and a pas seul formed no unusual pro- 
gram—but of the stories the players told, Poe 
and I knew or noted but little. 

‘‘He was one of the most courteous and at- 
tentive listeners I ever encountered, and, with a 
delicacy and interest unbounded, he inquired 
as to the play I was then so intent upon. It 
was ‘ Witcheraft,’ and as briefly as I could I 
outlined the plot to him. As I came to the 
close of the fourth act, depicting the anguish 
and horror of my hero Gideon on being con- 
vinced that his mother is in truth a witch, 
beholding as he does the signs in the elements 
and in the sky, Poe, his gaze fixed before him, 
said in his low, melodious voice, ‘Mr. Math- 
ews, why do you not at this point have a 
raven, that bird of ill-omen, flit across the stage 
over the witch’s head?’ 
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“IT told him that while the picturesqueness 
of the bird would be undeniable, the unity of 
the atmosphere would be disturbed by its intro- 
duction, that a raven in Salem town would 
never do. 

«“*Do you know,’ he went on, his eyes still 
immovably riveted on the glowing space before 
him, his voice so low that it could not disturb 
even his next door neighbor, ‘that that bird, 
that imp-bird, pursues me mentally, perpetually ; 
I cannot rid myself of its presence; as I sit 
here I seem to hear the melancholy of its croak 
as I used to hear it in my boyish days at school 
in Stoke-Newington; I seem to hear the sordid 
flap of its wings in my ears.’ 

“] turned and looked at him; I could see 
very plainly that both I and my drama had 
been left very far behind, that his brain 
was busy with some strange fantasy, and I 
kept silent. 

“Presently he drew himself up, and folded 
his arms across his chest. 

“«*] wonder, Mr. Mathews,’ he said, looking 
at me now squarely in the face, ‘if Dickens 
has ever been haunted by the raven as I am ; 
I wonder if the raven in Barnaby Rudge is 
his expression of the monotonous power the 
bird has had over his mind—what do you 
think ?’ 

“Candidly, I answered, from a long corre- 
spondence with Dickens, I take him to be a 
man so little inclined to the introspective, that 
his presentation of Barnaby’s raven is likely 
to have been more for its effect than the result 
of a deep cause. 

“+1 see,’ Poe responded ; ‘that is precisely 
it. Some men sway trifles, foibles, or events to 
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their own shaping, others—’ he shifted his 
gaze back to the space no doubt peopled by 
his fancies—‘are swayed and swung hither 
and fro by whispers heard only by them- 
selves.’ 

“We talked much more, and on many 
themes about many people, issues, schemes, 
books, and friends, until the audience rising 
in a mass, we knew that the last curtain had 
fallen for that night. The orchestra played 
the overture to Amelie, a long-forgotten opera, 
my dear, but famous in those times, and 
Poe and I went out with the light-hearted 
crowd. 

“T saw by the steaming mist through the 
wide open doors that the night had not bettered 
any, and I put out my hand to touch my com- 
panion’s arm, and bid him, under the shelter 
of my umbrella (I observed that he had none 
and but a thin overcoat), come across the street 
and join me for a hot oyster supper. 

* But my hand met nothing, my friendly 
eyes and invitation were to be useless—Poe, 
like a spirit, had dissolved seemingly in the 
murk of the night and left me standing alone. 

‘“] started out and searched everywhere 
about for him, well understanding his rare 
delicacy of feeling, which, half anticipating my 
hospitality, thus sought to elude it. I could 
not find him, so | went over and took my sup- 
per by myself. 

‘“* Half an hour later I came out, jumped into 
the omnibus, and away it went rattling over 


the wet cobble-stones-—oh, yes, nothing smoother 
in those old days—up through the mirth of 
Broadway. But there was not much mirth 
about it that winter night, and the frost-king 
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was laying his fingers on the rain as it fell and 
turning every drop into a glisten, every side- 
walk into a pitfall of slippery uncomfortable- 
ness; the breath of the passengers—there were 
but three besides myself —steamed on the omni- 
bus windows, the oil lamp flickered and shook 
as we bounced along, and 1, pondering on the 
lamentable impracticability of introducing a 
raven into * Witchcraft, sat with my damp 
umbrella in my grasp, staring a bit vacantly, 
I imagined, out of the small spot in the pane 
opposite me which the third passenger had just 
obligingly rubbed clear with his coat-sleeve. 

*“ Wehad reached Bleecker street,when there, 
in the circle of sickly yellow light under the 
lampgpost, I beheld Edgar Poe standing, writing 
on the margin of a paper, apparently utterly ob- 
livious of everything around him. 

“I pulled the strap and dashed out, and yet, 
even then something made me pause as I saw 
him, a something that shone, like the glitter of 
stars in a hot summer sky, in the depths of his 
gray eyes, a something that exuded from his 
white brow where the dark curls, gemmed with 
the frozen rain-drops, sparkled in the meager 
light of the almost deserted thoroughfare; but 
for an instant, when common-sense came to my 
aid, combined with common feeling for a man 
standing inviting disease in such weather as 
this— 

“*Poe!’ I cried, touching him lightly on 
the shoulder, as I held the umbrella over his 
head. 


“ With a curious urbanity, a gentleness 


which yet spoke to me in other language and 
told me of his chagrin at being interrupted, he 
greeted me and thanked me, and said, answer- 
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ing my earnest queries as to why he had given 
me the slip and deprived me of the pleasure of 
his company at supper : 

“*]T thank you very much; I could not have 
eaten, or drunk, or slept, or gone a step farther 
than this, or waited a moment longer than 
now.’ (Poe then lived in Amity street, only 
a few blocks distant.) 

“+It is the Raven,’ he went on, pushing his 
dark hair back from his forehead, and with his 
feet almost frozen in a puddle ; with my umbrella 
beaten now this way, now that, by the fierceness 
of the wind; with the rumble of a solitary cart 
emphasizing the solitude; with the creaking of 
a board sign at the corner,—Poe said in a 
hushed, strained voice, a voice where _some 
pent-up, surging sorrow seemed slipping from 
his control : 

‘*** Let me read you a stanza or two here, now, 
will you?’ 

***Go on,’ I answered quickly, as eager as 
he in my attitude; truth to tell, the fantasy of 
his mood was communicated to me in force, 
and that freezing quarter of an hour in Decem- 
ber, ’44, I shall never forget. 

“He began in a low monotone the well- 
known lines : 


Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered weak 
and weary 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten 
lore— 

While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came 
a tapping 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber 
door. 

*Tis some visitor, I muttered, tapping at my chamber 
door— 

Only this, and nothing more. 
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Ah, distinctly I remember, it was in the bleak Decem- 
ber 
“At this word Poe stopped for a second 
and, raising his eyes, looked up to the impene- 
trable dome above him. The flicker of the 
lamplight caught the brilliancy of his eyes, 
augmenting it to something unfathomably ef- 
fulgent. A blast keener and more cutting than 
any that had come before nearly turned the 
umbrella inside out, and made his slight figure 
sway against the post, while the paper fluttered 
in his fingers. 
“As rapt as he, was I. The melody 
incomparable and the magic rhythm of ‘The 
Raven’ had seized upon my soul as tensely as 
it held his, and, reckless of the storm of the 
December night, I repeated, ‘Go on, go on.’ 
Ah, distinctly I remember, it was in the bleak Decem- 
ber, 

And each separate, dying ember wrought its ghost 
upon the floor. 

Eagerly I wished the morrow ; vainly I had sought to 
borrow 

From my books surcease of sorrow—sorrow for the 
lost Lenore— 

For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels 
name Lenore— 

Nameless here forevermore. 


And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple 
curtain 

“T have heard,” said my uncle, stopping in 
his reading of the poem from the paper I held 
in my hand, “I have heard Poe himself recite 
that poem later on at Miss Lynch’s; I have 
heard distinguished actors read it, but never 
have I heard such an effect produced by human 
voice as when its author stood there in the 
sweep of the storm and uttered it—I presume, 
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for the first time in mortal hearing. I could 
detect the stir of the curtain; I could hear, too, 
the sob of a stricken soul in the cadence of 
that matchless line. 

* He read on from the scrap of paper that 
he held as far as the words, 

Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 
when lack of mere physical strength, I believe, 
made him stop, and I came to a realizing sense 
of our surroundings and position. 

“ «Tt is cold,’ he said with a slight tremor, 
while he looked half inquiringly at me. 

“+The poem is superb, Mr. Poe,’ I cried, 
*‘ but it is madness for us to stop out here in the 
street in the storm. Come home with me to my 
room, come!’ And I linked my arm in his 
and attempted to lead him up Broadway. 

“ Poe rarely smiled, but then he did, a relue- 
tant, flitting movement playing about his lips as 
he gently disengaged himself, saying: 

“+ T cannot go home with you, Mr. Mathews. 
You know, Virginia is expecting me. Perhaps 
it is late,” vaguely looking around him and 
adding, ‘If it is not late, will you come home 
with me and sit a while?’ 

“T assented, merely meaning to go the few 
blocks with him to where he then lived, in Amity 
street; for I knew quite well that it was nearing 
two o'clock in the morning. 

“© We walked along together, and all the while 


his lips were framing snatches of the poem des- 
tined to win him immortality; more often the 
fatal refrain coming to my ears of 


Quoth the Raven Nevermore. 


** We reached the steps of his residence, and 
then he turned and thanked me with the peculiar 
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grace and charm of manner which in my ac- 
quaintance with him always distinguished Ed- 
gar Allan Poe, saying: 

«« Will you come in?’ 

“*No,’ I replied, ‘surely not. Some other 
time; meantime, if | can serve you in any way 
let me know, and be sure to finish this Raven 
poem.’ 

« With a melancholy sigh, the insensible, im- 
palpable waft of a restless and imprisoned spirit, 
he said : 

“*] shall have to—it has not let me rest ; it 
will not let me sleep until it is completed. Per- 
haps if I have once put it on paper the ill-omened 
fowl will quit my ear and leave me in peace.’ 

“He pressed my hand, turned, went up the 
stoop, raising his eyes to an upper window as he 
disappeared. 

« A light shone above, and against the film of 
the curtain I saw the slender, girlish figure I 
knew to be his wife’s. 


“ Not many weeks after, my dear, I bought 


and read that very copy of ‘The Raven’ which 
I now give to you, and a little later it was the 
most admired, wondered over, and written of 
the productions of the day.” 


Frances AYMAR MATHEWS. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH vs. 
SCIENCE. 


Bayle, in his account of Luther, says that 
the enemies of that reformer were so reckless 
in the matter of telling lies about him that 
they did not even take the pains “to observe 
the rules of the art of slander.” 

It is very evident that one of the most impor- 
tant rules of this art is that one must never allow 
one’s self, out of malice or ignorance, to be led 
into making statements that will bring down 
ridicule on one’s own head. Now, according to 
Dr. Zahm,* this is precisely what is done by the 
“enemies of the Church ”’+ when they allow 
themselves to be led into declaring that the 
“principles and beliefs of the Church are in 
any way opposed to the free and untrammeled 
advance of science.” He tells us that 
The [Catholic] man of science is not only thoroughly 
untrammeled in his work, but he has absolutely noth- 
ing to apprehend, so far as his faith is concerned, from 
the most searching and the most profound investigations 
which may be instituted in any of the manifold de- 
partments of historical or scientific research and criti- 
cism ” (II p. 8). 

Those who controvert this statement, says 
Dr. Zahm, make a charge that is not only 
false, but groundless, and not only groundless, 
but absurd.¢ Accordingly, as Bayle holds up 
to ridicule those who asserted that Luther was 

* 1. Catholic Science and Catholic Scientists. By the Rev. J. A. 
Dame, HL. Kilner & Co. Philadelphia, 1804 i wa Re 
U1. Bible Science and Faith, By the mme author. John Murphy 
Pe ee By the sameauthor. D. H. McBride 
For the sake of brevity, these books are referred to as I, Il, and 


t For this expression see II, p. 191, and passim. 
21, p. 6. 
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the shameful offspring of an incubus, so Dr. 
Zahm holds up those who assert that his Sanc- 
ta Mater Ecclesia sits like an incubus upon 
the consciences of her faithful sons, and holds 
them in an “ intellectual thraldom.”’* 

It is on Huxley, who plainly declared that 
ecclesiasticism was the “deadly enemy of sci- 
ence,” that he descends with the greatest sever- 
ity. Resorting to an old ecclesiastical device, 
he makes the most of Huxley's unfortunate 
mistake about the nature of Bathybius and 
lays great stress on it in his two latest books, 
putting it carefully into the index of the second. 
As to Huxley’s controversial labors, he says 
that he and Darwin “set up poor impotent 
dummies and forthwith proceed to knock them 
down, and then imagine that they have proven 
the views of their adversaries to be untenable, 
if not absurd.” + 


A striking instance of ignoratio elenchi or of suppresio 
veri regarding the subject here discussed is seen in two 
articles, “ Lights of the Chureh and Light of Sci- 
ence” and “ Hasisadra’s Adventure,” by Professor Hux- 
ley in the Nineteenth Century, reprinted in his latest 
work, Some Controverted Questions. Professor Huxley 
is a great biologist, but in these two articles he has 
conspicuously demonstrated his ability to outdo Don 
Quixote in his onslanght on windmills. ¢ 


Now Dr. Zahm is known as one of the most 
advanced of Roman-Catholic scientists. His 
last book, Evolution and Dogma, in which he 
undertakes to show how Catholics may, salva 
Jide, aecept the theory of evolution, has been 
hailed as “ epoch-making”’ § within the limits of 

* Ibid. @ 


1 These articles deal with the Noachian deluge and incidentally with 
the Genesiac account of creation. III, p. 307. 


+11, p. 171. 
§ Bee the Messenger of the Sacred Heart, July, 1896. 
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his Church; and since its publication, he has 
himself been called to honorable duties at 
Rome. His position, therefore, as a teacher 
of science and a light of the Church is such as 
to compel us to give respectful attention to 
what he has to say with regard to the relation- 
ship that exists between his profession and his 
faith. When, therefore, I read that in Dr. 
Zahm’s opinion the late Professor Huxley was 
a Quixotic character, given to fighting with un- 
real antagonists in the region of theology, I did 
not at once reject the notion, but turned to the 
history of the Knight of La Mancha, and found, 
to my surprise, that the resemblance between 


him and the late controversialist was very much 


closer than I had for a moment supposed. For 
like Don Quixote, Huxley was in the habit of 
reading (theological) romances and thus “a 
world of extraordinary notions picked out of 
books, crowded into his imagination.” * Like 
Don Quixote, too, “ his head was full of noth- 
ing but battles, challenges, wounds, complaints, 
torments, and abundance of absurd impossibili- 
ties”; and like him, “having thus confused 
his understanding, he unluckily stumbled upon 
the oddest fancy that ever entered into a mad- 
man’s brain; for he thought it convenient and 
necessary to turn knight-errant,’ and roam 
through the Pentateuch in quest of adventures. 
Whenever this poor gentleman caught sight of 
Mr. Gladstone, the Duke of Argyll, Dr. Wace, 
a Bampton lecturer, or a canon of the Church, 
he would cry: “ Look yonder: there are at least 
thirty outrageous giants, whom I intend to en- 
counter; and the extirpation of that cursed 
brood will be an acceptable service to heaven.” 


* From the Spanish of Cervantes. 
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And if any one would say: “ Pray, look better, 
sir; those things yonder are not giants, but 
windmills,” he would reply: “I tell thee they 
are giants, and therefore, if thou art afraid, go 
aside and say thy prayers, for I am resolved to 
engage in combat with them all.” * 

But before condemning Huxley altogether, 
we must take into consideration certain facts 
which in a measure explain his behavior. It 
must be remembered that most of his fighting 
was done against Protestants ; and among Prot- 
estants every man has a right to interpret the 
Scriptures in his own way. There is no tell- 
ing whose views are the views of the Church ; 
in other words, there is no means of distin- 
guishing between a mere windmill and a veri- 
table giant. Inthe Catholic Church, however, 
matters are very different. There one may 
find a magic formula which, when properly 
used, compels all monstrous theories to take 
their proper shape. The working of this charm 
is based upon a knowledge of the “ Elench,” 
of which Huxley was ignorant. It is the 
“Patristic Exegesis,” of which Dr. Zahm has 
become an acknowledged master, the “ inter- 
pretatio juxta eum sensum” of the Vatican 
Council. It must be acknowledged that among 
men of science outside of the Church, this 
subject has not been studied with sufficient 
care to make them understand it. Many of 
them will have nothing whatever to do with it, 
and some Catholics even look at it askance. 
The consequence is that the Church is accused 
of teaching and believing many things that she 
does not, as a matter of fact, either believe or 
teach. Let us suppose, by way of example, 


* From the Spanish of Cervantes. 
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that there had fallen into Huxley’s hands a 
copy of Dr. Zahm's Catholic Science and 
Catholic Scientists (published in 1893, some 
two years before Huxley's death). In that 
volume he would have come across several pas 
sages which he might, in his ignorance, have 
taken to represent the teachings of the Church 
in relation to the Darwinian theory. He would 
have read, for instance, that 
The author of The Descent of Man and The Origin 
Species, far from originality, has not even the merit of 
novelty. He simply brings together and collates th: 
observations of others, and, adding to them his own, 
gives forth to a sensation-loving world an old theory 
decked out in a garment of many colors, and cut « 
cording to the requirements of the prevailing fashio 
of that capricious modiste yclept “ Modern Science.”’ * 
In this volume, too, he would have read that 
the “‘ much-overrated naturalist’ Charles Dar- 
win and his followers 


will deny the glorious origin of the human family as 
declared in the Book of books, and then work with th: 
incessancy and malignity and desperation of a Mephis 
topheles to show that man, the lord of creation, de- 
scends in a direct line from some favored worm or sea- 
squirt, from some privileged mud-fish or catarrhine 
ape.t 


He would find that “the conclusions h: 
(Darwin) draws from the facts he has so dili- 
gently studied, the theories he bases on them, 
would be discreditable to the veriest tyro in 
logic,” ¢ and that, being contradictory to revealed 
truth, they should, without hesitation, be re- 
jected. § 

All this sounds ecclesiastical and familiar, 
yet in coming to the conclusion that these 
expressions of opinion by Dr. Zahm in an) 


tI, p. 133 
§ 1, p. 169 
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way represented the teachings of the Church, 
Huxley would have made a vast mistake, 
and had he undertaken to engage in combat 
with Dr. Zahm concerning them he would 
have been attacking a windmill, as was his 
wont. For, as to Darwin’s theory, we have it 
on high Catholic authority that 


The result of unimpassioned investigation and mature 
reflection has been, not, indeed, a vindication of the 
truth of the position of the English scientist, but a feel- 
ing that his theory may be tolerated, and that because 
it deals rather with a question of science than with one 
of theology. 


This same authority tells us that Darwin’s 
propositions “do not contravene any formal 
definitions of the Church,” and that 


All that would logically follow from the demonstration 
of the animal origin of man would be a modification of 
the traditional view regarding the origin of the body of 
our first ancestor. We should be obliged to revise the 
interpretation that has usually been given to the words 
of Scripture which refer to the formation of Adam’s 
body, and read these words in the sense which Evolu- 
tion demands, a sense which, as we have seen, may be 
attributed to the words of the inspired record, without 
either distorting the meaning of the terms or in any 


way doing violence to the text. 


The reader will, doubtless, by this time have 
surmised, as the novelists of yesterday were 
wont to say, that this high authority is no 
other than Dr. Zahm.* 

Let us extend a hand of welcome to Dr. Zahm 
in that he ended by coming over into the ranks 


of the evolutionists. His coming, it is true, was 
somewhat tardy, for it is now twenty-five years 
since Pius LX. refused to put Mr. Mivart’s Gene- 
sis of Species on the Index, but gave Mr. Mi- 


* III, pp. 341-368. 
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vart a doctor's hat for showing that Adam’s body 
might have arisen from a non-human animal. 
Yet while we welcome Dr. Zahm and recognize 
that the difference which exists between him and 
the greater part of his brethren, and even be- 
tween him and his recent self, represents the re- 
moval of some of the barriers that have hitherto 
surrounded the Catholic believer, we must not 
forget the main question, which is whether the 
claim made by him, that no barriers of any sort 
exist, is well or ill founded; whether his state- 
ment as to the Catholic scientist's being ‘ thor- 
oughly untrammeled ” is true or false ; whether 
the Catholic believer can eat his intellectual 
cake in the shape of ecclesiastical authority and 


still have it in the shape of scientific freedom, 
It may be doubted whether the Pope himself 


would make or allow such a claim, but Dr. 
Zahm makes it quite in the form of a chal- 
lenge, and we shall proceed to examine it. It is 
to the cosideration of this point, and this point 
only, that the present inquiry is directed. With 
the Catholic Church as a treasury of morality 
and ethics, except as it touches upon science, 
this discussion has nothing to do. 

The first thing that is to be distinctly under- 
stood by one who would get a clear notion of 
the position of the Catholic Church is that the 
opinions prevalent among Catholics, and even 
among the majority of Catholics, do not nec- 
essarily in any way represent the faith of the 
Church itself. The Church, moreover, is not 
to be blamed for the errors of individual mem- 
bers. From the case of Dr. Zahm it might be 
imagined that the determination of what is, 
and what is not, an element of Catholic faith 
must seem to the Catholic a difficult thing and 
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one fraught with many dangers ; and so it is, 
so long as the Elench is ignored, so long as 
the test of faith is not applied; but as soon -as 
this test is applied, it becomes evident there is 
nothing complicated about it. As a matter of 
fact, when once the process is fairly resorted 
to, it is found to be purely legal, and it is car- 
ried on precisely as one carries on an inquiry 
into the question whether a given document is or 
is not a valid will under the laws of the State. 
Briefly, it is as follows: Matters of faith are 
fixed, first by the Supreme Authority of the 
Church speaking ex cathedra. If there exists 
no supreme authoritative definition in this 
quarter, recourse must be had to the Fathers 
and Doctors, and that must be believed which 
is found to have been accepted as a dogma of 
faith by allthe Doctors of the Church. 

The Vatican Council codified, as it were, all 
the main dogmas of the Catholic faith, and by 
its articles and canons all questions of faith 
and morals were as far as possible, defined and 
fixed, either in express terms or by references, 
especially to the decrees of the Council of 


Trent. Let us now, for the purpose of illus- 
trating knowledge of the Elench, and Professor 
Huxley’s ignorance or suppression of the truth 
concerning it, take up, by way of example, the 
Biblical narrative of the Deluge, and apply to 
it the principles which have just been laid 
down. 


In none of the creeds or decrees of the 
Church ratified by her Councils is any direct 
reference made to the subject. The Apostles’ 
Creed says nothing about it, neither does the 
Nicene, nor the creed of Constantinople, nor 
the Athanasian, nor the Lateran, nor the Pro. 
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fession of Faith of the Council of Trent, nor 
that of the Vatican Council. The Hebrew ac- 
count in question, however, is found in the 
book of Genesis, which is one of the books 
enumerated as canonical by the Tridentine 
Council, and of these books the Council of the 
Vatican has this to say: 

If any one shall not receive as sacred and canonical 

the books of Holy Seriptures entire, with all their 
parts, as the Holy synod of Trent has enumerated 
them, or shall deny that they have been divinely in- 
spired, let him be anathema (Canon II, See. 4). 
But the Holy Scriptures are not, in their en- 
tirety, matters of faith, and though they are 
accepted by the Vatican Council as inspired, it 
is only as they have been interpreted by the 
Church.* The question therefore arises : 

Is the narrative of the Deluge to be classed among 
those parts of Scripture to which have been given au- 
thoritative interpretation ? We can say, unhesitating- 
ly, that in so far as the Church is concerned as repre- 
sented by her supreme ruler, nothing whatever has 


been decided (II, p. 141). 


Let us accept Dr. Zahm as our authority on 


this point. The question now becomes one on 
which, under the rules of the Vatican Council, 
we must go to the Fathers and Doctors of 
the Church and learn what has been universally 
accepted among them. + 
Let us again accept the authority of Dr, 
Zahm; that is, let us assume, as there is no 
reason to doubt, that a perusal of all the Fathers 
and Doctors would disclose the facts as he re- 
ports them. 
There has been, it may be admitted, a common con- 
sent, which there was not until recently any reason for 
OReete cm sensum, quem tenuil ef tenet sancta mater ecclesia, 


cujus est judicare de vero sensu et interpretatione sacrarum scriptu 
rarum 


t Tanqguam dogma fidei a cunctis Ecclesia Doctoribus comprobari 


NOT Yer tee a, 
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disputing, that all men except Noah and his family 
were destroyed ; but it may, I think, be safely asserted 
that this common consent never amounted to anything 
more than an opinion, to stand or fall according to the 
evidence with which it might be supported (II, p. 154). 


For some of the Fathers and Doctors, while 
they assume that all men were destroyed, did not 
hesitate to cast doubts on the absolute universal- 
ity and destructivity of the Deluge by suggesting 
that all the mountains cannot have been covered, 


and that some living creatures must have sur- 
vived. ‘The important fact,” says Dr. Zahm, 
“disclosed by these exceptions, made by the 
Fathers and contemporary authors, who were 
faithful children of the Church, is that they 
throw light on the bearing of Scripture exegesis 
at the time in question on the meaning to be 


attached to the words ‘all the earth” and 
“all flesh” (II, p. 147). 

From this suggestion of the Fathers the exe- 
getist at once sees that it is “ the characteristic 
of all Oriental tongues to use hyperbole, and at 
times in a way that we should pronounce ex- 
travagant,” and that in interpreting the Scrip- 
ture it is often necessary to give to general 
terms a particular signification (II, p. 136). 

The argument now proceeds as follows: 
“ We see that the expressions ‘all the earth,’ 
omnis terra, and ‘ all flesh,’ omnis caro, may be 
used ina restricted sense ; that science demands 
it; that exegesis allows it. The question now 
presents itself naturally and logically : Cannot 
the universal terms ‘all men,’ omnis homines, 
be likewise interpreted in a similar sense ? 
There is certainly nothing in the narrative of 
the Deluge, nor any collateral text bearing 
upon the subject, that precludes such an 
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interpretation” * (II, p. 154). When Moses 
uses the expressions ‘the whole world” and 
“all the land” he refers only to the countries 
and the people known to the Hebrews (11, p. 
136). In the account of the Deluge, the sam 
limited signification must be given to them al] 

To Moses, the sons of God, and the daughters of 
men [i.e., the patriarchs and the women of the peop| 
who lived in their immediate vicinity] where «al 
men ’’—the universai homines, whose destruction was 
decreed and carried into execution by the Almighty 
(II, p. 162). , 

If we admit what seems to be the logical and inco 
trovertible deductions of geology, archeology, et 
nology, psychology, and linguistics, we remove at 
once all the difficulties that are urged in the name of 
these sciences, and find ourselves in a position to recon 
cile the many discrepancies which have so long puzzled 
the brains of exegetist and apologist. (II, p. 158.) ¢ 
We find then that the Deluge is not a matte 
of faith at all. It is not a dogma fidei nor 
dogma de fide. It is an ‘accident of faith” 
and consequently a proper subject for inter- 
pretation “jurta eum sensum.” 

There is no papal judgment or interpreta- 
tion bearing on the subject (II, p. 141), nor 
has the signification of the text ever been ap- 
proved as a dogma (II, p. 143). 

Clearly Huxley was prettily set to work to 
call such an opinion a dogma. It is not a 
dogma for Catholics, and they, at all events, 
may think about it whatever they have the 
ingenuity to devise. 

The same is true of the Genesaic account of 
pond ee tes ote, eames fe ent eae so 
unless Jone were to find a verse to the effect that “omnis” means 
“omnis” and that “* universus "’ means “‘universus.”’ There is a text 


“ Let your yea be yea; and your nay, nay ; lest ye fall into condemns 
tion "’ (James v, 12), but it is not collateral. 


+ It is only fair to remind the reader that none of these sciences 
warrants the assumption that there ever was any deluge at all 
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Creation. If taken up in the same way, it will 
be found that the Church (i.c., creeds, councils, 
and popes) say nothing about the method of 
creation. Thus: 

that the world was created belongs to the substance of 
faith, and such is the unanimous teaching of the fathers. 
But the manner and order of creation pertain to faith 
only accidentally.* Hence many different explana- 
tions have been given regarding these questions, with- 
out in the least affecting the truth of Scripture (II, p- 
144). 

From this it follows that the Catholic sci- 
entist is not concerned about proving any con- 
cordance between the order of events as set 
down in Genesis with the modern results of 
scientific research, and Dr. Zahm accordingly 
declines to attempt any such reconciliation, and 
gives no adherence to any that has been made 
(Il, p. 97). We are now prepared to be 
told that the Bible may be taken as true, and 
as inspired, sufficiently for the purposes of the 
Vatican Canon, even though the Genesaic 
narrative is proved to be of a composite char- 
acter ; though the first two chapters of Genesis 
were not written by Moses; though the date of 
the Mosaic writer be much later than usually 
supposed ; though there be two accounts—the 
Jehovistiec and the Elohistic—or only one; 
though the words Elohim and Yahveh have all 
the signification claimed for them by the 
higher criticism ; though Genesis was written 
much later than usually believed ; and though 
it may have been the work of several writers 
(II, p. 113). We shall not be surprised to 
learn that it is allowable to believe also that 
man is descended from animal ancestors (bar- 


* Dr. Zahm says: ‘‘ The Church is committed to no theory as to the 
origin of the world or its inhabitante.”” (III, p. xxiv.) 
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ring the soul, to include which, though not 
necessarily “heretical,” would certainly be 
temerarious”) (II1, pp. 348, 352); that spon- 
taneous generation may have taken place (III, 
p. 345), and that man may have inhabited the 
earth for 20,000 years or more—in fact, as 
long as science shall determine that he has been 
here (II, p. 312). 

The case of Dr. Zahm and his change of* 
opinion shows how, even at the present day, 
Catholics may labor under a misapprehension 
as to what is and what is not the Catholic 


faith, and, as we shall see later, this misap- 


prehension may extend to almost, if not quite, 
every individual in the Church. _ 

This consideration leads naturally to the in- 
quiry whether there has ever been such thing 
as a condemnation by the Church of a scien- 
tific theory which is to-day received as true. It 
cannot be denied that almost every new scien- 
tific theory capable of being understood in a 
general way without study, which has been 
brought forward during the last three hundred 
years, has been met with opposition from 
Catholics, as well as from Protestants, on the 
ground that it was contrary to Scripture ; but 
so far as the Church of Rome is concerned, she 
has not in the exercise of her supreme power of 
defining dogma, condemned the theories of 
Newton or of Lyell, or of any one who came 
between. During the last five hundred years 
many persons have been declared heretics, 
many have been burnt, but most of them were 
heretics in the proper and technical sense of 
the word; and the only thing one can have 
against the Church of Rome so far as these 
persons are concerned, is that it is not proper 
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to burn heretics. This thesis John Huss up- 
held with all the warmth of keen personal in- 
terest, but the proposition was one which, in 
his time, could hardly be maintained on eccle- 
siastical authority. Though we may assume 
that he made the most of the argument, he 
failed to convince his judges. He and Jerome 
of Prague were condemned by the Council of 
Constance, and burned at the stake as heretics. 
They were both refractory persons, whose views 
were dangerous to the Church. In the case of 
Huss, it has never been decided in what re- 
spects, exactly, he was heretical. Certainly, 
however, it was not for his scientific opinions. 

Giordano Brunow as a scientist and a philoso- 
pher. He was burned as a heretic. Again, it 
may be said that he ought not, according to 
modern notions, to have been burnt, but he 
certainly was a heretic. By his pantheistic 
theories, he would be a heretic to-day, under the 
Syllabus of Pius IX. Dr. Dollinger was not 
burned, but he was a true heretic and was very 
properly excommunicated. There is one case, 
however, which has given grounds for a contro- 
versy that has been bitterly fought for two hun- 
dred and fifty years—that is the case of Galileo. 

Any one who reads President White’s ac- 
count of the proceeding of the Church of Rome 
in the matter of Galileo, and his opinions, will 
be very apt to conclude that the Catholic 
Church on this occasion made a serious if not a 
fatal error; an error, that is to say, which is 
fatal to her claims of infallibility.* A simple 
list of the dignitaries of the Church who worked 
and wrote to crush Galileo and his theory would 
fill many pages of any magazine: In 1616 he 


* The Warfare of Science with Theology. 
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was admonished not to hold, teach, or defend his 
theory, and he himself promised to abandon the 
notion that the earth goes round the sun. 
During the following sixteen years these digni- 
taries of the Church were unremitting in their 
attacks, and in 1632 he was again summoned 
to Rome and examined. It has been said that 
his retractions void his claim to being consid. 
ered a martyr, and it has been said that he gave 
equivocal excuses for violating the decree of 
1616, and declared among other things that he 
had forgotten all about it, which can hardly have 
been true. But these are not good arguments 
for the Church, and they are not the arguments 
on which the Church relies. On the second 
oceasion Galileo was again condemned by de- 
cree of the Council of the Index and kept in 
custody. He was threatened with torture, but 
it is probable that the threat was what we may 


call a monstrous ecclesiastical bluff. It appears, 


however, that all these proceedings were taken 
and had under a misapprehension on the part 
of the authorities of the Church as to what the 
faith of the Catholic Church really was on the 
point in question. In their personal capacities 
these powerful theologians fought against the 
new views to the full extent of their power, and 
they made a decree which seemed to settle the 
geocentric theory of the solar system as a dog- 
ma. It may even be that they thought they 
had succeeded in doing so, but in this too they 
appear to have been mistaken. The question 
in this controversy must be, Did the Roman 
Pontiff, at any stage of these proceedings, pro- 
nounce ex cathedra, that the theory of Coper- 
nicus was wrong, and that the earth was the 
fixed center of the world? 
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It may be questioned, in the first place, 
whether decrees of pontifical Congregations on 
matters of doctrine are always to be regarded 
as ex cathedra, even though they contain a 
clause in which the sanction of the Pope is ex- 
pressly asserted, but such Congregational de- 
crees are certainly not ex cathedra when they 
do not contain such a clause ; and as the decree 
of the Congregation of the Index which con- 
demned the opinions of Galileo and _pro- 
nounced them “ false” and “ entirely contrary 
to Scripture” does not contain any such clause, 
it cannot, under any circumstances, be con- 
sidered binding on the consciences of Catholic 
believers. 


Mr. Mivart says he has known two Roman 
Catholics, of whom one was the president 


of a college, who, by reason of the deal- 
ings of these doctors with Galileo, considered 
themselves bound to believe that the sun goes 
round the earth. If this be the case, it simply 
shows the ignorance of those persons, for, as a 
matter of fact, Galileo fell into the hands of 
nine individuals, doctors, cardinals, seven of 
whom condemned his book. Personally and 
privately, Maffeo Barberini undoubtedly agreed 
with them, but that is neither here nor there, 
seeing that he did not, ex cathedra, as Pope 
Urban VIII., authorize the condemnation. Mr. 
Mivart admits that he is not qualified to enter 
into these questions of ecclesiastical law, but he 
does more than admit his incompetency—he 
proves it by assuming that the condemnation 
was ecclesiastically perfect and really amounted 
to something, and that therefore the Church, 
having shown herself, once at least, to be falli- 
ble, is not entitled to receive the submission of 
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scientific men in matters of science. It is plain, 
I think, in spite of Agnostic, Catholic, and 
Hebrew, as represented by Huxley, Mivart, and 
Zangweil* respectively, that good Catholics 
may believe that the earth goes round the sun 
and that the infallibility of the Popes has not 
been shaken. + 

I am not, however, inclined to consider that 
the escape of the Church was as narrow as it 
looks. Suppose the decree against the opin- 


ions of Galileo had been in all respects per- 


fect. Is not the popular notion that the earth 
revolves round the sun, only in degree less 
accurate than the older popular notion that the 
sun revolves round the earth? For, surely, 
neither theory is astronomically correct since, 
as a matter of fact, neither body revolves 
around the other, but both revolve about their 
common center of gravity. There could not, 
therefore, have been a checkmate for infalli- 
bility, but, at worst, only a drawn game. | 
commend the suggestion to Mr. Mivart.f{ If 
infallibility can be saved from the case of Gali- 
leo, it may be regarded as historically intact. 

So much for the attacks of the Church upon 
science in the past.$ Has science, for the fu- 
ture, anything to fear in the way of obstacles 
from the infallible Pope? Let us turn again 
to the Vatican Council : 


** 'Tis the infallibility of the Pope that is shaken" by “ that young 
Italian Galileo Galilei —/iustrated London News, Summer Number 
1896 

t For a competent discussion of this controversy see ‘* The Case 
Galileo,” by the Rev. J. Murphy, Vineteen‘h Century, May, 1856 ; see 
also Modern Catholics and Scientific Freedom, by St. George Mivart 
Nineteenth Century, July, 1885 

tMr Mivart and other anti-infallibility Catholics might say that 
owing to the size and weight of the sun, the common center of gravit 
lies wholly within its surface,and that we must therefore hold that 
the earth goes round the sun, but this would be a specious subterfuge 
unworthy of the serious consideration either of the astronomer or 
the theologian. 

§ It would not be difficult to dis of anything that might turn vu} 
in the shape of ancient authentic decrees. 
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If any one shall say that human sciences are to be 
so freely treated that their assertions, although opposed 
to revealed doctrine, are to be held as true, and can- 
not be condemned by the Church, let him be anathema 
(Canon IV, 2). 


It certainly looks, at first sight, as if this can- 


on infringed upon the freedom of scientific 
thought. It is clear that the Pope is here 
shown to have the power of condemning any 


scientific theory which is opposed to revealed 
doctrine ; but if one will but take the trouble 
to examine those beliefs which are strictly to 
be called revealed doctrines, it will be seen 
that the Pope will have great difficulty in dis- 
covering any scientific theory in which they 
are so much as attacked. 

Heretics will be found and heretical publica- 
tions like Mr. Mivart’s “ Happiness in Hell,” 
will from time to time appear, and bid for a 
position on the Index, but they will not be sci- 
entific works. The reason of this is clear. 
Almost without exception, the dogmas on which 
the Church insists to-day are absolutely beyond 
the reach of science. The existence of God, 
the Immortality of the Soul, the Immaculate 
Conception, the Parthenogenesis of Christ, the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, the Doctrine of the 
Devil and Demons (apart from their alleged 
activity), the Doctrine of the Resurrection, are 
all outside the realm of scientific investigation. 
Even the Doctrine of Transubstantiation as de- 
fined by the Council of Trent is scientifically 
unapproachable. No scientist will undertake 
to start any scientific theory against these dog- 
mas. Nothing that represents science will as- 
sert that there is no God or that the soul is not 
immortal. No one will try to show scientific- 
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ally that the Virgin Mary was conceived in 
original sin, and that her conception was con- 
sequently not immaculate, nor will any human 
science undertake to demonstrate that Christ is 
not present (vere, realiter, ct substantialiter) 
in the sacrament of the Eucharist. There are, 
it is true, one or two dogmas that seem to cut 


into the region of things that can be scientific- 
ally treated, and among these are the doctrine 
of miracles and the authenticity of the Vulgate ; 


but when we come to examine them, we shall 
find that they are not likely to give trouble. 
Of miracles the Vatican Council says: 


If any one shall say that miracles are impossible, and 
therefore that all the accounts regarding them, even 
those contained in Holy Scripture, are to be dismissed 
as fabulous or mythical ; or that miracles can never be 
known with certainty, and that the divine origin of 
Christianity cannot be proved by them,—let him be ana- 
thema (Canon III, 4). 


If we take up this canon in detail, we shall 
have, first, to observe that no man of science, 
who is at the same time a man of sense, will 
say that miracles are impossible, for to do so 
would be to make a useless and unphilosophical 
remark, and, this being the case, he will not 
give their impossibility as a reason for dismiss- 
ing them if he shall see fit to do so. 

I do not see that the Canon prohibits the 
dismissal of any given occurrence that has com- 
monly been regarded as a miracle, on grounds 
other than the general ground that miracles are 
impossible, and so far as I can gather, this lib- 
erty is allowed, certainly for post-Christian 
miracles, though it might not be orthodox to 
say that no miracle has taken place since the 
time of Christ. Some latitude is allowed also 
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in the explanation of Scriptural statements that 
have usually been held to be accounts of mir- 
acles; and as no definition has ever been made 
as to just which occurrences described in the 
Scriptures are miracles and which are not, any 
occurrence that can be clearly explained on 
natural grounds will, of course, cease to be con- 
sidered a miracle, and will take its place as 


a proyidential or an ordinary occurrence, as the 


case fmay be. We next find a clause forbid- 
ding a Catholic to say that miracles can never 
be known with certainty; but if one refrains 
from saying that miracles are impossible, one 
will also refrain from saying that they cannot be 
known. Lastly, the Catholic scientist must not 
assert that the divine origin of Christianity can- 
not be proved by miracles; and if he will but 
refrain from making any such unprofessional 
statements, there seems to be no reason to fear 
that the anathema attached to this canon need 
ever be launched against him. As to the de- 
cree of the Council of Trent, whereby the Vul- 
gate is declared to be authentic, that is to say, 
substantially identical with the original text, it 
can never hereafter give rise to any difficulty. 
For Catholic exegetes have decided that the 
divine works on the one hand and the divine 
words on the other are two expressions of the 
same truth,* and they have gone further and 
say that “Nothing can be proved, either by 
physical science or archeology, which can really 
contradict the Scripture.” + In other words, 
the equation formed by these two expressions is 
not conditional upon the value given to their 
terms by science or religion, but it is what 
“Il, p.7 


See Encyclical of Leo XIII.. quoted below 
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mathematicians call an identical equation—o- 
which holds true for all values of the sv 
involved ; it holds true, in other word: at- 
ter what science may prove on the .e and 
nv matter what the Scripture «y on the 


other. 


To take a concrete examjue, science says 


that the motion of the moon has been one of 
uninterrupted revolution about the eart:, for 
the last ten thousand years. The Scripture 
says that once, in more or less historical times, 
the moon stayed about a whole day.* If we 
now take our identical equation, The certain 
conclusions of science = the facts recorded in 
Scripture, and substitute the particular values 
of our example, we have 
The moon has not stayed = the moon stayed. 

Now, since no statement can differ from any 
other statement more than it differs from the 
negation of itself, and since, as we have seen, 
this maximum difference makes no difference in 
Catholic exegesis, it follows that all minor dif- 
ferences such as might arise from mistransla- 
tions may be neglected, and that it cannot 
matter whether the Scriptural expression is 
taken from the Latin or from the Hebrew, 
for given a proved scientific fact, the Hebrew 
or the Latin must bear it out, in what Dr. 
Zahm calls * language as clear as it shall be 
unmistakable,” whatever that may mean. 

It appears, then, in spite of a widespread 
popular opinion to the contrary, that the Catho- 
lic Church has not infallibly condemned any 
important scientific theories in the past, and 
that she is not likely to do so in the future. 

How, then, can it be said that she is an 


© Joshua vil. 
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enemy to science? One might of course take 
the ground that to take refuge behind the 
technicality of an omitted clause, is, humanly 
speaking, a not too pious fraud. One might 
insist that the extraordinary spectacle of a 
large number of grown men solemnly engaged 


in the “ inter pretatio jurta eum sensum,” pro- 


fessing to interpret an ancient document when 
they are in reality pruning away matters of 
faith that have fallen within the sphere of 
science, is in itself demoralizing to the intellect 
of the vast audience before which they pose. 
One might even say that the use of interpre- 
tation which is a scientific operation, in face 
of the fact there is no scientific reason to war- 
rant its use at all, is inimical to scientific in- 
tegrity. It isnot because all these things have 
been said many times before that I refrain from 
dwelling on them, for I believe they should be 
repeated just as often as new questions, to 
which they are relevant, arise. It is because 
I wish here to concentrate attention upon one 
episode in the recent history of Catholic 
Science, which in a striking, almost a dra- 
matic, way illustrates the servitude of the Catho- 
lie scientist and proves all points. Asa sort 
of preface, let me transcribe a portion of a re- 
cent encyclical, quoted at length by Dr. Zahm: 


If, then, apparent contradiction [between Scripture 
and science or archeology] be met with, every effort 
should be made to remove it. Judicious theologians 
and commentators should be consulted as to what is 
the true or most probable meaning of the passage in 
discussion, and the hostile arguments should be care- 
fully weighed. Even if the difficulty is, after all, not 
cleared up, and the discrepancy seems to remain, the 
contest must not be abandoned: truth cannot contradict 
truth, and we may be sure that some mistake has been 
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made either in the interpretation of the sacred words 
or in the polemical discussion itself; and if no such - 
take can be detected, we must suspend judgr 

the time being.* 


Of this position, which Cath- st logi- 
cally take, these three thin, ay be said: 
First, that attempts to reconcile matters among 
which there is no scientific reason to expect 
agreement is an obstacle to science; again, 
to consult, upon scientific questions, persons 
whose opinions are not supposed to have 
any scientific weight, is an obstacle to science ; 
lastly, to suspend judgment for any reason 
but the lack of adequate evidence on the point 
in question is an obstacle to science. And 
now to the illustration which embodies these 
three Catholic necessities. 

In 1871, Mr. St. George Mivart published 
a book called The Genesis of Species, in 
which he advanced an argument to show that 
Adam’s body could have arisen from a non- 
human animal. Passing over the fact that 
science does not recognize any such personality 
as Adam, whose name, to give Mr. Mivart his 
due, I do not find in the book itself, we may 
take the proposition to mean that the laws of 
evolution extend to the human race. Up to 
the time of the publication of this book, there 
can hardly be said to have been a doubt in the 
minds of any Catholic competent to pass on 
the question that the theory of evolution as ap- 
plied to man was the most damnable heresy 


that had ever outraged the Catholic Church. 


Mr. Mivart’s book was received with a general 


outburst of condemnation. It was not supposed 
that his suggestion was any less damnable than 


* II, p. 306. 
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the theory of Darwin himself. Some Catholics, 
who were inclined to look favorably on evolution 
in the main, trembled, when it came to man, for 
the dogmas of their faith. Says Dr. Zahm: 
“It was almost the universal opinion among 
theologians that the proposition defended was 
heretical, and it was considered only a matter 
of a short time until it would be formally con- 
demned. The book was forwarded to Rome.” 

I break this sentence in the middle to ask, 
What was the mental state of Catholic scien- 
tists between the time this book was sent to 
Rome and the time when the decision upon it 
was received? During that interval they were 
waiting to find oat whether they might or might 
not accept the theory of evolution as applicable 
toman. Moreover, they were not waiting for 
the decision of a board of expert scientists to 
pass upon newly discovered evidence; for the 
tribunal for whose decision they were waiting 
were not scientists, and the book which had 
been sent to Rome did not even purport to add 
anything to the scientific evidence. The whole 
Catholic world did not know what to think, and 
suspended its judgment till it should receive 
the opinion of a “ judicious theologian” on a 
garbled question of natural science. To con- 
clude the quotation—* but contrary to the ex- 
pectation of all who were eagerly watching the 
course events would take, the book was not 
condemned” (III, p. 353). 

“ My Genesis of Species,” writes Mr. Mi- 
vart, whom Dr. Zahm calls a “daring biolo- 
gist,” “* was published in 1870, and therein I 
did not hesitate to promulgate the idea that 
Adam’s body might have arisen from a non- 
human animal, the rational soul being subse- 
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quently infused. Great was the outery agair 
such a view, but I forwarded my little bv 

the Supreme Pontiff, and thereupon ~ A. 
benignantly granted me a Doct , which 
the late Cardinal Archbishoj . estminster 
bestowed on me at a public funccon.” * 

From this time on Catholic scientists under- 
stood that they might, if they saw fit, accept 
the Darwinian theory, or, as Dr. Zahm puts 
it: “Since 1871, when Mivart’s book was 
given to the world (sic), a great change of 
sentiment has been effected among those who 
were at first so opposed to his opinions, and 
who imagined they discovered lurking in them 
not only rank heresy, but also bald, unmit- 
igated materialism” (III, p. 354). 

Thus it was that Catholic scientists got their 
benignant orders from the Supreme Pontiff 
and were thereafter authorized to use their own 
minds within limits on the question of evolution. 

It appears, then, that, even if we give to the 
Church all the latitude she herself demands, 
and in the foregoing brief in her favor I have 
advisedly endeavored to avoid cutting it down 
in any way, we still find that the Catholic sci- 
entist is not at liberty to come to a final judg- 
ment on matters of science until those matters 
have been passed upon for him. 

Dr. Zahm says of his Church that * It alone, 
in virtue of the truths embodied in its doc- 


trines, aids and fosters science, and, by reason 
of the light which it sheds, prevents the stu- 
dent of science from going astray, when, if de- 
prived of such light, a lapse into the most per- 
nicious errors would often be almost, if not 


quite, inevitable” 


* Happiness in Hell.’ The Nineteenth Century, February, 1893 


(1, p.121). If we reverse 
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the sense in which this was intended, we may 
say that as between Pius 1X. and Catholic sei- 
entists of the last decade, this statement seems 
to be exactly true. Had it not been for that 
sagacious Pontiff, Catholic scientists would have 
fallen into the pernicious error of continuing to 
imagine that evolution was unmitigated mate- 
nalism and therefore rank heresy, and that it 
was as much as their souls were worth to accept 
it. It would seem not inappropriate, therefore, 
that they should commemorate their salvation 
from error, and at the same time pay a grace- 
ful tribute to Mr. Mivart, who so daringly of- 
fered himself as a corpus vile on their behalf, 
by letting the theory of evolution henceforth be 
known among them as the Theory of the Doe- 
tor’s Hat, for this was the crowning piece of 
evidence on which they accepted it. 

Now that Catholicism has made the discov- 
ery that evolution may, sa/vra fide, be tolerated, 
other scientific theories begin to receive atten- 
tion on the old Catholic method. Theories on 
which the Pope has not yet passed are still 
opposed, for reasons which are identical with 
those advanced against the opinions of Galileo, 
namely, that they ‘‘ subvert religion and mo- 
rality,” that they “ would sap the foundations 
of Christian society,” and that they involve 
* Atheism, Materialism, and Pantheism”’; also 
that the conclusions drawn from them are in 
theology and religion against the unanimous 
teachings of the saints and sages of all time 
(III, Part II, Chap. 11). I respectfully sub- 
mit that to introduce such arguments into a 
discussion of the merits of a scientific theory is 
not only an obstacle to science, but that it is 


the obstacle to science par excellence. 
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We conclude, therefore, that the Ca* 
man of science is not untrammeled 
work, but that he does not know wt alnk 
about new scientific theories uv ey have 
been approved by theological wity. The 


devices which this operation involves, even 


when sound science is not condemned, are not 
scientific, and no one who resorts to them or 
permits them to be used on his behalf is enti- 
tled to call himself untrammeled. Finally 
that of the manuals in which the use of these 
obstructive devices is explained, Dr. Zahm’s 
Evolution and Dogma is among the best. 
Henry G. CHAPMAN. 
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A DAY AT LA GUERRE’S. 


“It is the most delightful of French inns, 
and in the quaintest of French settlements. 
As you rush by in one of the innumerable 
trains that pass it daily,” as Mr. F. Hopkin- 
son Smith tells us in his delightful book, “ you 
may catch glimpses of tall trees trailing their 
branches in the still stream hardly a dozen 
yards wide ; of flocks of white ducks paddling 
together, and of queer punts drawn up on the 
shelving shore or tied to soggy, patched up 
landing stairs.” 

‘*\ If the sun shines you can see now and then 
between the trees a figure kneeling at the 
water's edge, bending over a pile of clothes, 
washing—her head bound with a red handker- 
chief.” 


A charming picture! This quaint settlement 


on the Bronx. Then comes the amusing ac- 


count of Madame La Guerre, and then follows 
the exquisite Lucette, “little French Margué- 
rite that she is ”’—* her eyes are still the same 
velvety, half-drooping eyes—always opening 
and shutting, and never still.” 

A young artist friend of mine—we may call 
him Raphael Brown—read of the famous La 
Guerre’s, and for a month pleaded with me— 
who am also a bicyclist—to ride out and dine 
“with Lucette. I want very much to see 
‘those velvety eyes and her white skirt tucked 
around her dainty feet in the old boat,’ ”’ he 
urged. 

« Are you in love with Lucette?”’ I asked 
him bluntly. Raphael reddened. “I think 
a sketch of her—now, how would it do in a 
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panel—I can see her plainly—a charming 
French figure—and La Guerre’s! Let us ride 
out and dine there by the Bronx.” 

‘*Have you ever read the story ‘ Marjorie 
Daw’?” 

“ Never.” 

I said nothing. Raphael was certainly be- 
traying signs of eagerness. He might be dis- 
illusioned. 

“What has the Daw girl to do with this 
dear little Lucette ?’’ he said impatiently. 

“You will see.” 

“ You are very mysterious—but will you 
go?” 

“Yes—I would rather enjoy riding out— 
the day is fine. Yes, I'll go.” 

I may say that I have for some years piloted 
Raphael in his reading. He early betrayed a 
fondness for French novels and Mark Twain, 
from which, after many struggles, I have suc- 
ceeded in weaning him. He was more than 
delighted when he began to read Howells’s 
earlier books. He rejoiced—a boy of 22— 
over “ My Summer in a Garden.” He vowed 
and declared he could not read through * The 
Portrait of a Lady.” He rejected ‘ The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster.” But when he hit 
upon “A Day at La Guerre’s,” and came 
eagerly to me with the discovery that “ it was 
all true,” for he showed me the author's 


declaration over his signature in the preface, 
he was hopelessly and from that time a wor- 
shiper of Mr. Smith. 

Raphael is at 25 still a boy, and in, perhaps, 
as impressionable a stage as he was when my 
brother brought his son into my office ten years 
ago and told me that Raphael wanted to leave 


Fe es ha ae il RE 
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college and become an artist. Dark-eyed, 
gipsy-faced, brown-skinned, slight, was the 
lad. Fine of face and character he is to-day— 
dark eyes which seemed to search out the truth 
in men and things with a wish to paint it. 
Indeed, Raphael’s portraits are always too un- 
flattering. Every wrinkle shows. If you have 
a mole, Raphael brings it out life-size. He 
always was a profound stickler for the truth— 
he was a realist in more senses than one, and 
of late he has taken to authentic history and to 
works on science as a relief from purely 
imaginative writing. In consequence he kept 
Mr. Smith’s collection of stories always on his 
table, and because the stories were “all true” 
kept near them Juliana Ewing’s books and 
Ruskin’s Stories of Italian Peasants. 

He talked of Lucette over his painting. He 
wondered why he had never sought out the 
quaint little French settlement on the Bronx 
before. ‘New York is a queer city,” he said 
truly ; “ it has, perhaps, its picturesque spots, 
but we are never on the lookout for them. We 
are so accustomed to noise, dirt, squalor, archi- 
tectural monstrosities, and cable cars that we 
give the vast city up like a conundrum and go 
about our business, making ourselves as small 
as possible.” 

** Now we will seek and find the pictur- 
esque,” I laughed cynically. 

*« Yes,” he added, “ and Lucette——_” 

“ But,” I urged, “ there was Francois, who 
was about to marry Lucette—probably by this 
time Lucette is Madame Francois, and grown 
large and possibly fat.” 

“T am sure she had a sister—— ” 

“‘ Who repeated her velvety eyes?” 
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Raphael did not reply. 

* At all events we will ride out tothe Bronx 
—it is not very far—a matter of twelve miles 
or so—nothing for a wheel. Yes, let’s dine 
at La Guerre’s to-night!” 

At five o’clock we mounted our wheels and 
were off. The day was bright and warm. We 
strapped our coats on the handle-bars and rode 
up the Boulevard—realizing, as we were going 


to “ Little France on the Bronx,” the appro- 


priateness of the name of the avenue which 
led to it. Up the long hill from 125th street 
—across the beautiful Washington bridge— 
along Featherbed lane, beneath its dense 
foliage, to Fordham—then a mile or two 
farther and we had arrived—at Williams- 
bridge. It had taken us but an hour. 

Williamsbridge — a dismal little hamlet 
seemed anything but romantic—Raphael pro- 
nounced,it positively dirty—trains were buzzing 
thick and fast beneath the railway bridge. The 
air was surcharged with coal-smoke. We were 
nearly run over by two heavy lumber wagons— 
we paused at a little cigar-store and mildly 
asked for La Giuerre’s. 

“ There ain’t no sich folk livin’ here.” 

‘* Well—the Frenchman’s on the Bronx— 
who rows on the river—-and wg 

**Oh—guess ye mean Dayguerres’?” 

“« Where’s that?” 

“Oh, down the river a bit. Take the first 
turn to the right—over the bridge—parties 
goes there a good deal Sundays an’ drinks beer 
—is thet the place ye mean?” 

“Is it on the Bronx?” 

*« Oh, ya-as—on the Bronx—French tabble 
doty restaurant. Guess thet’s the place ye 
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mean. Some calls it the Hermtage—take the 
road ter the right. You'll see it—there’s a 
big sign. Folks hev dances there.” 

“It can’t be the place,” said Raphael the 
fastidious ; *“* but we'll try and find the real 
La Guerre— it can’t be far off.” 

So we mounted our wheels and took the road 
to the right after crossing the bridge, and 
presently we arrived at a wooden gate, and 
above the wooden gate it said, “ Mon Repos.” 
We entered a dismal garden and observed a 
wooden house in the distance, and on the house 
was another larger sign, “Mon Repos,” and we 
passed around the house, into a most curious 
sort of garden. Here and there were booths 
and tables. A jolly party of interesting East- 


siders were “having clams” and imbibing 


beer, and a youth was saying: “* Say—Maggie 
you're not in it with Ka—ty—Ka-ty takes 
the bun!” 

“Is this La Guerre’s?”’ asked Raphael of a 
superannuated and somewhat soiled old gentle- 
man in ragged shirt-sleeves who stood mixing 
a salad in a bowl behind a counter. 

“Non, Monsieur, dees is Da Guerre’s—vill 
you haf dinare, shentlemans ?”’ 

“ La Guerre’s—where is it? ”’ 

“ There ees no Laguerre, Monsieur. Din- 
are ees sefenty-fife cent, table d’hote. I geef 
you goot dinare, shentlemans.”’ 

“Have you a daughter?” asked Raphael 
abruptly, and biting his lip. 

The old monsieur did not hear the question. 
With a wave of his greasy hand he said: “ My 
wife, shentlemans.”’ 

A large portly woman came to the door, red- 
faced, as if recently bending over a fierce fire. 
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She was distinctly massive, as was Jane in 
Patience. 

** Do yis want dinner fer two?”’ she asked in 
that charming liquid tongue—Celtic—and sa- 
voring of Cork, “or do yis not?” 

“Is this the La Guerre’s of which—which” — 
gasped poor Raphael—* I— imagined , 

“ This is Dayguerre’s. It’s good eatin’ we 
have. Sure, dinner’s ready now, Frinch style, 
tabble d’oty.” 

‘Surely, surely—we have hit the wrong 
place,” said Raphael. “ Let’s go on—down 
the river farther.” 

* Thin yis’ll git no atin’ at all. Sure this 
is the only reestaur-ant in Williamsbridge. 
Say, what do yis want, anyways?” 

The large female—* Madame Da Guerre’’- 
scowled vigorously and stood, as did the quaint 
Madame La Guerre, “ her arms akimbo.” 

Raphael leaned on his wheel and stared at 
the huge Irishwoman, who—taking our disap- 
pointment for an insult to the “ best shady 
hotel in New York,” as we read upon a card 
old Da Guerre handed out to us—showed immi- 
nent signs of flying into a fury. 

“And Lucette—Mlle. Lucette?” asked 
Raphael of the old Frenchman, who stared 
back at him vaguely. 

“ Was there ever a young girl—your daugh- 
ter—did you ever have a daughter, sir?” 
asked Raphael. 

The old Frenchman scratched his head. 
“ Ven I leef in Canada,” he said, “I vas ver 
vild young man. I vas born two mile from 
Quebec. Ah, ze beautifu’ Quebec.” 

‘But never here? She did not row a boat 
with her lover on the river, she sitting in the 
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stern, her white skirts tucked around her dainty 
feet ?”” 

« Sacré, non!” cried theold man. “ I haf 
leef here five year.” 

“Why he manes Lucy—Lucy!”’ the broad- 
beamed Irishwoman bawled loudly, and a 
slatternly figure of a young woman, her face 
heated over the stove, came to the door. 

« Here’s a gent inquirin’ fer ye, Lu.” Lucy 
made a bow and a smirk. ‘ Don’t know any 
sich fellers,” she said, eying us curiously. 

“Do they ever call you Lucette?” asked 
Raphael, glancing disconsolately at the bedrag- 
gled young coarse-featured female whose pedal 
extremities were decidedly out of repair. 

“ Well I guess nit,” said Lucy, demurely. 

“ Did you marry Francois?” I asked. 

** Francis—he’s my husban’ S 
“ The waiter?” 

“ Yes—he waits——” 

Poor Raphael was a picture of despair. 

“ And—perhaps then there is no famous 
‘Chateau Lamonte °62’?” I asked. 

“Ve have ze best off vinaigre, and off 
l'encre rouge, or ve have ze vin blanc all 25c 
extra.” And old Daguerre made a low bow. 

Raphael moodily strolled out through the 
damp, leafy garden, past several booths painted 
green, and pretty fern-leafed bowers, to the 
river. Here was another disappointment. A 
disagreeable odor, as if the historic Bronx were 
now performing the useful duty of draining 
Williamsbridge, arose from the water, and there 
were no signs of picturesque “ boats moored to 
quaint little floats.’’ There were no white ducks. 
The air was filled with cinders from passing 
trains, which thundered by only fifty feet away. 
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It seemed as if they passed one way or the other 
every five seconds. The shriek of a locomotive 


made us raise our voices to a shout in order to 
be heard. A little way across the river some 
carpenters were hammering upon a cheap frame 
house. A floating object was seen borne down 
the surface of the picturesque river—it seemed 
to be that of some animal whose life was for 
some time extinct. Raphael turned away in 
disgust. ** Where, oh, where,” he cried vexedly, 
“is that spot ‘within a stone’s throw under a 
great branching of gnarled trees, where the 
curious sun, peeping at you through the inter- 
laced leaves, will stencil Japanese shadows on 
your white umbrella’? Where is that ‘ tur- 
quoise sky filled with soft white clouds’?” 

Here Raphael uttered a (pardonable) oath. 
The ravenous mosquitoes lit upon us and drove 
us back toward the hotel. A partie carré 
were dining and wining on a high platform 
above the river bank. They were making 
merry over the rin vinaigre, and the mosqui- 
toes, which they kept at arms’ length by vigor- 
ously waving their napkins and handkerchiefs. 

*Sa-ay Mag—yer bloomers ain't no go in 
der best circles now—see ?”’ 

The East-side party were now very noisy 
and talkative. The people on the high platform 
bawled, “Francois! Francois! Garcong! ” 
Madame Da Guerre gave fierce orders in her 
Irish brogue to Lucy and some other slaves 
within the kitchen, and the “old Monseer”’ 
stirred vigorously at his salad dressing on the 
counter. 

“See, your table is retty!” he declared, 
pointing. 

In despair Raphael threw himself upon a 
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seat, in one of the queer little booths, and we 
proceeded with our repast. Trains whizzed 
and buzzed. So did the mosquitoes. The 
East-side party began to dance about in the 
open space to the music of a harmonicon. The 
people on the high platform called more loudly 
for the waiter. Some noisy “ scorchers” arrived 
and clamored for beer. In the midst of all this 
“ pieturesqueness "’ Raphael] bowed his head and 
admitted that the soup was most excellent. 
Instead of Chiteau Lamonte °62, we were 
served vin l’encre rouge by the obliging Fran- 
cois, “ the husband of Lucette.” 

“ Why,” said Raphael, at the soft-shell 
crabs, cooked to a turn, “these are not half 
bad!” 

“ You seem more cheerful, my boy d 

“ This is a curious sort of place, anyway; 
it is grotesque. If it is not exactly picturesque 
it is suburban, at all events,” Raphael said 
at last, and burst out laughing. ‘Oh, that 
awful Bronx !—and Lucetre!!” 

The dinner progressed, and Raphael grew 
better spirited. ‘That old locust-tree is not 
bad,” he said. ‘Those vines creeping up over 
that arbor are really pretty. I enjoy this a/- 
fresco dining. To be sure the ‘ East-side’ is 
rather obtrusive ; but suppose we were in Paris, 
—would we not be exposed to the gamins and 
the demi-mondaines and the grizzettes, but then 
we would remark they are so picturesque! ” 

“Tt is a curious thing that we Americans 
object to our common people being en evi- 
dence,” 1 said, lighting a cigar. ‘ We despise 
them too much.” 

“It is because we cannot patronize them,” 
said Raphael, stretching out his legs comfor- 
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tably. ‘They will not be treated en peasant.” 

“ Yes—we must appear to be on their level 
—we are democrats.” 

“T think too—that it cannot be denied that 
our tenement class are vulgar—because they 
imitate the richer classes so closely. If they 
had a dress of their own and a jollity of their 
own x 

“ They have that on their barge excursions,” 
laughed Raphael. “I remember an instance. 
I went down to Coney Island one day, recently, 
with a friend and ‘shot the chute’—do you 
know what that is? You slide down an in- 
clined plane in a boat into a pond of water- 
and it is supposed to be very exciting. There 
were two girls and their ‘feller’ in the front 
seat of the boat with us, and they thought it 
funny to all fall over backward into our laps. 
After reaching the water, the ‘feller’ stood up 
and began to rock the boat. The girls 
screamed. The boatman ordered him to stop, 
and the ‘feller’ then struck the boatman. The 
‘feller’ being led away by a policeman, the 
taller of the girls, a handsome Irish-American 
amazon, squared off at the boatman and threat- 
ened, in a volley of abuse, to throw him into 
the pond. She was a ‘perfectly respectable’ 
working-girl, but she was an East-side fighter 
—and it angered her to have her ‘feller’ 
collared by the policeman. The girl was a pic- 
ture of amazonian wrath, tall, fine-eyed, of 
splendid figure. The boatman actually cringed 
before her.” 

“‘ The fighting Irish blood,” I said. Genera- 
tions of mingling with the gentler German or 
French or English will ameliorate their charac- 
teristics. Yes—lI admit the common people of 
New York are not especially amusing—no 
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quaint—not artistic—they are strong-bodied 
animals—as much superior to the East-end 
Londoners as can be imagined—better fed, 
better sized, better natured—and perhaps it 
speaks well for our future, that things are as 
they are. In the meanwhile, we suffer.” 

The really excellent dinner over, we bade 
farewell to the old Monsieur and his Irish wife 
and to Lucy. In the growing dusk, the lights 
attracting the mosquitoes caused us to hurry 
our departure a little. Raphael mounted his 
wheel, with the remark: “I wish that Mr. Smith 
would arrange somewhere a pretty little French 
hostel such as he so charmingly describes. We 
must take a tour up the Hudson some day and 
find our ideal resort. But I am in despair of 
ever finding the true picturesque in or about 
New York.” 


“ Have you ridden along the Passaic river ?”’ 
I asked. 


“The Passaic—the ‘refuse river’—which 
Jersey City drinks?”’ he asked, with a wry face. 

“ Well—Staten Island certainly 

“ Beer and Dutchmen!” he laughed, riding 
on ahead in the dusky night. 

For a long time there could be heard only the 
musical whir of our wheels on the hard surface 
of the road. A red light ahead showed a place 
of danger, where a sewer was being laid. We 
dismounted and walked along the uneven road. 

“It is always—like this in New York,” said 
Raphael. “They are always digging and the 
streets are always torn up; and they are 
always tearing down and building up houses. 
I should love to live in Venice—a dug city. I 
should detest it here were it not for—for 1 

“Its very jolly ugliness!” I laughed, and 
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we remounted our wheels. “At least, let us 
thank Mr. Smith for a brave effort to discover 
something similar to the picturesque ! ”’ 


S. M. STEvENs. 





IN THE GARDEN. 


She who loved me sits alone 
In the garden Liralet. 
All about are roses blown, 

And the lily’s petals, wet 
With the dew, are pearly white ; 
Sweet the lilting song of bird 

From the lilac spray, so light 
Searce its dying fall is heard. 
Sun distilled, upon the air 
Odors float as incense rare. 


She who loved me sits and dreams 
In the garden Liralet. 
Gently down the sunlight streams, 
Sifted thro’ an emerald net. 
At her feet the petals moan 
Of the rose and passion-flower. 
She has called her heart a stone, 
And has sighed, perchance an hour, 
Ah, for all the golden glow 
Of the love-light long ago ! 


She who loved me sits apart 
In the garden Liralet ; 
Now the sudden tear-drops start : 
She could wish she loved me yet, 
Mayhap, if I came— but no ; 
I have said the last farewell 
At her bidding. Long ago 
Did she loose me from her spell. 
How the years have slipped away, 
Tho’ it seems but yesterday. 





In the Garden. 


She who loved me lights her eyes 
In the garden Liralet, 
Giving laughter-bright replies 
To her lover’s pleading, set 
To the music lovers know 
When their hearts are full. She seems 
Half achill and half aglow 


With his fervor and her dreams. 
Ah, for just such words from one 
Who in going took the sun ! 


She who loved me says at last 
In the garden Liralet, 
«“T have loved, but that is past ; 
Tho’ my eyes with tears are wet 
From remembrance, it shall be 
As you wish,” and half deceived 
She is almost glad that he 
Gives her more than he’s received. 
Ah, if she could dull the pain 
By her eyelids’ midnight rain. 


Lewis WorTHINGTON SMITH. 
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CANADA’S CHANGE OF GOVERN. 
MENT. 


The recent defeat sustained by the Conser- 
vative Government of Canada, and the return 
to power of the Liberal party after an exile of 
eighteen years amid opposition benches, would 
seem to be due to something more than ordi- 
nary political issues. After the general elec- 
tion of 1891 Sir John Macdonald was able to 
hold a majority in the House of Commons of 
more than thirty Conservative votes. During 
the coming session the Hon. Wilfred Laurier 
may count upon twenty assured followers over 
and above all Conservative and Independent 
opposition. Allowing his government the sup- 
port of a fair proportion of the independent 
members of Parliament, it is altogether proba. 
ble that, on most divisions of the House, his 
majority will be nearly forty. 

The out-and-out “ Grit ” may persuade him- 
self that this unprecedented change results 
from a universal dissatisfaction with the pro- 
tective principles of the late government's 
national policy, and may believe that an era of 
unrestricted trade relations is opening up. 
The old-line « Tory,” pointing to the fact that 
Quebec has been the decisive factor in the de- 
feat of his party, will maintain that the out- 
come is due entirely to the racial desires of the 
province for a French-speaking Premier. Un- 
doubtedly, in his personal popularity with all 
parties and both nationalities, Mr. Laurier had 
an advantage over Sir Charles Tupper, whose 
appointment to the premiership, through a 
Cabinet “ split,” and after a prolonged ab- 
sence as High Commissioner to England, has 
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never received the full favor of his own politi- 
cal following. The Toronto World, a Con- 
servative journal of somewhat independent 
spirit, declares that “It was not protection 
that defeated the Government, but intrigue, 
dissension, and corruption.” Without doubt 
recent disagreements in the Cabinet, and dis- 
satisfaction with party leaders, as well as 
charges, whether true or false, of political cor- 
ruption, have contributed much to the result. 

The unbiased observer, however, while allow- 
ing due weight to these influences, looks else- 
where for the motive which impelled a national 
change of such magnitude. The question upon 
whieh the Conservative party has been wrecked 
is primarily that of provincial rights, whether 
or no there should be Federal interference in 
regard to the Manitoba School System. In 
1870, when Manitoba entered confederation, 
the Roman Catholic minority was granted a 
system of separate schools. Under a Provin- 
cial Act in 1890, the Government of Manitoba 
instituted a system of non-sectarian public 
schools, alleging that the instruction given un- 
der clerical supervision was far from efficient. 
Appeal for the re-establishment of their schools 
was made by the minority and carried to the 
Judicial Committee of the English Privy Council. 
The decision given was that the Manitoba Govern- 
ment had not exceeded its powers in abolishing 
separate schools. The final judgment, how- 
ever, delivered in January, 1895, gave to the 
minority the right to apply to the Dominion 
Parliament for remedial legislation, and to that 
body the power to order rectification and com- 
pensation if an injustice could be proved. Ac- 
cordingly the Conservative Government intro- 
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duced its Remedial Bill, which aimed at the 
restoration, with certain modifications of a 
Separate School System in Manitoba. This, 
its opponents contended, was introduced with 
out due investigation of the alleged grievances 
of the Roman Catholic minority or the con- 
stitutional rights of the province. During the 
last session, the bill passed its second reading, 
but at its third, when it came to be considered 
clause by clause, a most determined struggle 
began. Although supported by a majority in 
the House, the obstruction tactics of the oppo- 
sition proved in the end successful. So con- 
tinuous was the discussion maintained that the 
Government was able to pass less than half of 
the 112 clauses of the bill before the last ses- 
sion of the seventh Parliament of the Dominion 
had drawn to its close. And this notwith- 
standing the fact that the House was kept sit- 
ting night and day for a full week, the mem- 
bers of both sides being arranged in organized 
systems of relays. The opposition encountered 
by the Government was not altogether from 
the Liberal ranks. Indeed, the most deter- 
mined fighting was upon the part of Indepen- 
dent Conservatives and seceders from the Gov- 
ernment—among the latter being a member of 
the Cabinet. 

After dissolution of Parliament, the Govern- 
ment found itself upon the very eve of a general 


election broken by most alarming dissensions. 
The Parliamentary struggle of individual mem- 
bers to free themselves from party domination 
extended to the electors also. Throughout the 
country thousands of Conservatives joined the 
following of Mr. Dalton McCarthy, the intrepid 
leader of the Independent members of the 
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House. Another section of the party, while 
promising support to the Government on all 
other questions, pledged itself as opposed to all 
attempts to coerce Manitoba. It was the old 
story of a house divided against itself. Con- 
servatives rather than Liberals defeated their 
own party. The Liberals, however, had too 
long been united in adversity to divide when 
the hope of victory was theirs. They declined 
to diseuss the sectarian aspect of the Manitoba 
trouble, and confined themselves to advocating 
a provincial settlement of the matter after due 
investigation of the rights and claims of the 
appellant minority. Conciliation, not coercion ; 


provincial freedom, not federal compulsion,— 


such, broadly, was the statement of the Reform 
party. 

But this broader view of the situation was 
complicated by a more immediate aspect—the 
question of direct ecclesiastical interference in 
State affairs. The Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
hitherto considered wellnigh all-powerful in 
the Province of Quebec, lent its weight to the 
cause of the Government which had introduced 
the Remedial bill. Before Parliament dis- 
solved, Mr. Laurier had been given warning 
that he could expect nothing but opposition 
from the Church of which he is an adherent, 
unless his policy was in accord with its de- 
mands. But Mr. Laurier had ever shown 
slight regard for Ultramontanism, and in his 
Parliamentary speech upon the Remedial bill 
declared his intention to pursue his public 
course as a citizen of Canada without reference 
to racial or sectarian bias. The result, as is 
well known, was the issuing of a Mandement 


by the Bishops, which, as well as being printed 
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throughout Canada, was read in all Catholic 
churches upon the Sunday preceding the elec- 
tion. The parish priests were ordered to com- 
ment upon the text so as to make quite evident 
the duty of all true Catholics in supporting a 
government pledged to remedial legislation. 
At some of the churches members of the 
congregation left during the address of their 
pastor, showing by this unheard-of procedure 
their disapproval of clerical interference and 
intimidation. This was the presage of a result 
that surprised Conservatives and Liberals 
alike. Instead of obtaining its usual majority 
in Quebec, the Government’s candidates were 
defeated in riding after riding. The Liberal 
party had conquered coercion, not by an ex- 
pected majority from Protestant constituencies, 
but by an unhoped-for movement on the part 
of a province often spoken of as blindly sub- 
missive to the dictates of its spiritual advisers., 
The hierarchy had risked much and _ lost. 
Never again will the Province of Quebec sur- 
render its political independence at the demand 
of ecclesiastical authority. A victory has 
been won not merely for Provincial Rights, 
but for completer separation of Church and 
State, and those who for years have advocated 
the cause of non-sectarian education for the 
whole Dominion now see some dawn of hope. 
The Moniteur du Commerce, in commenting 
upon the election, says: “ We are of the 
opinion that a grave error was committed by 
our clergy in taking part in the contest as they 
did. The verdict of the electors as regards the 
intervention of the clergy in politics may be in 
terpreted as follows: ‘ Gentlemen, we are much 
obliged to you for the sound advice which you 
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gave us on Christian morals, but as regards the 
choice of our members of Parliament we can 
perfectly well dispense with your aid, and, as 
our views on civil liberty do not at all agree 
with yours, the more you meddle with our 
elections the less you shall be listened to.’ ” 

The Toronto Star (Conservative) speaks of 
the result as being “‘a triumph of the people 
over bosses, spiritual and political.” 

The race question, it is hoped, is no longer 
incapable of solution. It has all along been a 
matter of creed and education as much or more 
than that of nationality. The influence of 
creed has already been curtailed, and in the 
course of time public sentiment may make pos- 
sible such constitutional changes as are neces- 
sary to abolish sectarian schools in the older 
provinces. Meanwhile nothing could contrib- 
ute more to remove the last trace of racial ani- 
mosity than the succession to the Premiership 
of a man who, as a statesman, is at once a cul- 
tured Frenchman, an English-speaking gentle- 
man, and, above all, a patriotic Canadian. 

The people of Canada have declared for: free 
government as against coercion in all its forms ; 
the right of a province to legislate in the mat- 
ter of education and in all local affairs without 
federal interference; the right of Parliament 
and of the individual to refuse subservience to 
self-appointed political and spiritual autocrats. 
Surely even the most hard-and-fast advocate of 
unrestricted commerce need feel no regrets that 
his party has gained a victory for free govern- 
ment rather than for free trade. 

Stranpury R. Tarr. 
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GOOD ROADS. 


THe BacHELor is anxious to be put on 
record as being eager to help in the work of 
obtaining good roads, not only for bicyclers, 


but for every one else who wants to use them. 
We believe that one way to go at this is for 
the Legislature to pass an act substantially as 
follows : 

Section 1. All convicts confined in State 
prisons, reformatories, and penitentiaries for 
one year and over shall be employed between 
May Ist and November 1st upon the roads of 
the State as directed by a roads commission 
to consist of three commissioners nominated by 
the Governor. 

Sec. 2. Such roads shall be built in the most 
approved methods, with a foundation not less 
then six feet from the surface, of the best stone 
and macadam. 

Sec. 3. Convicts imprisoned on the charge 
of murder or manslaughter shall not be sub- 
ject to these provisions. 

Sec. 4. Wardens of the State prisons shall 
have authority to maintain proper and suffi- 
cient guards over gangs of workmen on the 
State roads in order to protect property and 
prevent escape. 

Sec. 5. The roads to be built shall be as 
follows : 

I. New York to Buffalo, via Albany, 

Utica, and Syracuse. 
II. Utica to Binghamton and Pennsylvania 
State line. 

III. Binghamton to Buffalo. 

IV. Albany to Plattsburgh. 

While the above is only a rude outline of : 
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general act, we firmly believe that it is the 
proper way to get uniform good roads through- 
out the State. The ten thousand convicts in 
the State could be employed each summer sea- 
son making a gridiron of roads throughout 
the State that would only be equaled by the 
famous road of Napoleon across the Alps. The 
work of the laboring-men would not be in com- 
petition with the manufacturers, and the only 
persons who could object to the plan might be 
the farmers, who would object to the temporary 
presence of the convict gangs. This would 
simply be a question of guard. In Brazil, con- 
vict laborers make and repair roads and are 
kept in chain gangs. In several other States 
and countries convicts are employed in this 
manner. We have never heard that the sys- 
tem was not beneficial to the convict and the 
State. The State is obliged to support the 
convicts, giving them three meals a day in 
prison. Why should not their labor be em- 
ployed on the most important benefit to the 
State, namely, good roads? Were 10,000 
men employed throughout New York State for 
a period of the next ten years, we would have 
the best roads in the world. New York State 
should take the lead on this question. Cer- 
tainly it seems to us that to have the prisons 
emptied from May to November and the con- 
viets enjoying fresh air and strengthened by 
hard work, with the result that we have splen- 
did roadbeds and roads, no object could be 
better. What are the objections to this plan? 
Has the convict any objection to it? It is 
possible that a man sent up for five years for 
forgery might not like to be seen on the roads 
in prison garb. But has he any legal right to 
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object to being thus employed? We believe 
that the State would certainly have a constitu- 
tional right to employ convicts on the public 
roads. But if this was not the case, it seems 
to us that almost all convicts would prefer to 
live outdoors in tents along the highways 
through the summer rather than within the 
gloomy prison walls, and their consent might be 
obtained and a law passed that all convictions 
in future should be subject to the above act. 

What the people of this State need is, first 
and foremost, splendid main turnpikes, leaving 
the counties to make their own short stretches 
of roads. After the roads were well built, the 
labor of the convicts might be further em- 
ployed in widening and deepening the Erie 
Canal and making it a highway for ships. 
The labor of ten thousand men every year 
means magnificent improvements in highways. 
After the work had been done on all the high- 
ways of the State, we certainly can see no rea- 
son why their labor should not be devoted to 
erecting public buildings and making other 
public improvements. 

In fact, it has long been with us a theory 
that imprisonment of a malefactor brought no 
good to the convict and no good to the Stat 
unless in some way he be employed and his 
labor utilized. We therefore believe that the 
ultimate end of all imprisonment and punish- 
ment of this sort should be for the purpose of 
utilizing the labor of the prisoners for the 
State. If he breaks the laws of the State, 
then he should be made to labor for the State in 
punishment. It is barbarous to lock him up in 
a cell, give him nothing todo, and make him, by 
his lack of daily labor, little less than an idiot. 
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Science.—Frank H. Cushing has really 
opened a new realm to the anthropologist by 
his wonderful discoveries of remains of a pre- 
historic race in southwestern Florida and the 
neighboring archipelago, called the Ten Thou- 
sand Islands. He has just returned from sev- 
eral months of exploration under the joint aus- 
pices of the department of archeology of the 
University of Pennsylvania and the Smithson- 
ian Bureau of American Archeology; and he 
brings back a wonderful story of the extensive 
shell buildings and the numerous works of art 
of this ancient people. It seems that this en- 
tire group of islands is artificial, having been 
built up with shells laid in courses from age to 
age upon coral reefs or oyster shoals. The 
work was found in all stages of construction 
from the first beginnings to structures fifty or 
sixty feet high and covering hundreds of acres. 

The plan of building generally consisted of 
a sea-wall around the islet, and, within this, 
graded ways leading up to platforms and tem- 
ple mounds, pyramids surrounding ponds, from 
which canals radiate to the sea. The general 
effect was strikingly similar to that of the 
ruined cities of the Mayas in Yucatan, and 
many points of resemblance were found to the 
work of the mound-builders in the United 
States. Indeed, enough was found to warrant 
the theory that both Mayas and mound-build- 
ers were offshoots from this perished race. 

These structures are all deeply buried be- 
neath accumulations of mud and peat, and cov- 
ered by a tangled growth of mangrove trees, 
cactus, vines, and other topical vegetation, in- 
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dicating that the builders had long ago perished 
or departed. 

The “shell age” of these structures is sup. 
posed in a general way to correspond with the 
stone age of archeologists, and Professor Cush- 
ing thinks it probable that similar remains wil] 
be found in other parts of the earth. 

Many utensils and works of art were found 
which indicate a high degree of civilization, 
and these also connect the shell-builders with 
the mound-builders and the artistic races of 
Central America. A great variety of material 
was employed, indicating a wide range of com- 
merce, some of the copper having been brouglit 
from Lake Superior. Some of the stone orna- 
ments were pronounced among the best speci- 
mens extant of aboriginal lapidary art. 

An interesting collection of pottery was made, 
containing many artistic and instructive de- 
signs; also vessels of wood highly decorated, 
earved, and polished; implements of various 
kinds, and a series of masks with allegorical 
emblems. 

Certain painted tablets showed amazing per- 
spective, and a knowledge of the round in de- 
lineative art only paralleled in this continent 
by that of the races of Central America. The 
paintings were those of a horned crocodile and 
of a doe. 

In one mound over six hundred skeletons 
were found, together with abundant relics illus- 


trative of funeral customs. 


* . 
. 


THE ACTUAL appearance and the capture of 
a live sea serpent in Puget Sound comes very 
opportunely at this season of the year so much 
devoted to the evolution of piscatorial yarns. 
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However, this seems to be well authenticated, 
for his photograph has been taken by an artist 
at Tacoma, and several accounts, while they 
differ very materially as to his length, ranging 
from about 81% up to 17 feet—due, no doubt, 
to the present confusion of standards, one being 
gold and the other silver measurement—all 
agree that he is still very much alive. It is 
reported that he is to be presented to the 


Smithsonian Institution. 


. * 
+ 


THE ANNUAL meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
will be held at Buffalo, August 24-28, under 
the presidency of the famous paleontologist, 
Edward Drinker Cope, of Philadelphia. This 
is the fourth Buffalo meeting, the habit of 
meeting at that city at intervals of ten years 


having now become firmly established, in ree- 


ognition of the fact that the association was re- 
organized there in 1866, after having been 
suspended for six years. Of the founders of 
the association, nine survive from the date of 
its organization, at Philadelphia in 1848, of 
which number three—Martin H. Boyé, James 
Hall, and Bela Hubbard—were members of the 
little band of eighteen or twenty who in 1840, 
at Philadelphia, founded the American Asso- 
ciation of Geologists, which later became the 
American Association of Geologists and Natur- 
alists, and was the organization out of which 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science was evolved. 

Several affiliated societies—the Geological 
Society of America, American Chemical Society, 
Society for the Promotion of Agricultural Sci- 
ence, Association of Economic Entomologists, 
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Botanical Society of America, and Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education, wil] 
meet at Buffalo a few days before—and the 
American Mathematical Society a few days 
after the A. A. A. S. 


This series of meetings may well be regarded 


as the scientific congress of America. Special 
importance attaches to the meeting this year 
because of the fact that the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science will meet at 
Toronto on August 18, 1897, and preparations 


will be made by our association to entertain 
them in pursuance of a resolution which | in- 
troduced at the Springfield meeting last sum 
mer. 

Many circumstances seem to render possible 
a meeting next year on the Pacific Coast, to 
which members of the British Association may 
extend their journey. Such an opportunity has 
long been desired, and would be eagerly seized 
by many of our members, including President 
Cope. Wm. H. Hace. 

Political.—In our last issue we said, 
‘the Democratic party cannot safely fall back 
upon silver, for it seems there is no great free- 
silver party.” 

As matters have turned out, we shall not 
have a chance of finding out whether this proph- 
ecy was well or ill founded ; for the machinery 
of the Democratic party was captured at 
Chicago by the representatives of Socialism, 
and whether a third ticket is put in the field or 
not we shall never be able to say, “ We said 
so.” 

What has now happened makes the coming 
campaign the most important political crisis 
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that has occurred in this country since the war. 
Foreign writers have never departed from the 
rule of calling the government of the United 
States an experiment, and now we are going to 
put this experiment to another test of the first 
order of severity. 

The situation is the legitimate outcome of 
our institutions. No one has the slightest 
cause to complain that it has come. It has un- 
doubtedly come somewhat suddenly, but when 
we remember that for several years men of the 
Altgeld stamp have held high State offices we 
must admit that an attempt to gain the Presi- 
dency was inevitable. To strike for it through 
one of the existing parties, and so gain prestige 
and at the same time befog the issue, was at this 
moment largely a matter of bad management 
on the part of the regular Democrats. One of 


the chief mistakes made by them, if the reports 
of eyewitnesses are to be believed, is that many 
of the delegates drank heavily throughout the 
Convention and were at the close of it under 


the influence of liquor. The work done in the 
Convention represents to a great extent the 
work of men in some state of artificial excite- 
ment. To men in this condition the words 
“ You shall not crucify mankind upon a cross 
of gold” sounded like a beautiful and touch- 
ing Democratic sentiment, whereas it is in 
reality a serious socialistic warning, of which 
they missed the meaning. Mankind has from 
the beginning been crucified upon the crosses 
of various materials which they have desired 
as wealth, just as the animal world has been 
crucified on the cross the struggle for food; and 
it is the intention and plan of individualism, 
as represented hy Democracy, that whatever of 
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this crucifixion is necessary under its institu. 
tions shall be allowed to continue. But this 
part of the episode is done. The next ques. 
tion is, What does it mean? The Republican 
leaders at St. Louis were accused of trying to 
disguise the real issue which, was said to be 
the currency, by turning attention to the tariff. 
If any such attempt was made, it was petty 
and frivolous compared with the possibility that 
exists for befogging the issue which has been 
raised by the Chicago Convention. Here os 
tensibly the main question is taken to be the 
free coinage of silver, whereas, in fact, free 
silver is merely a shibboleth of the moment that 
is used to cover every form of grievance of the 
disgruntled classes, and every form of revolu- 
tion against Democracy. 

By our own freewill we have allowed the 
discontented classes of Europe to come into 
this country, and we have given them a voice 
in our government, and just as we wish to try our 
experiment in Democracy so now they now wish 
to try their experiment in Socialism. Theo- 
retically we have not a word to say against 
their making the attempt. Practically, how- 
ever, it is our business to rally the forces that 
represent Anglo-Saxon notions of equal chance, 
safe highways, and the quiet enjoyment of 
property. Curiously enough, the methods 
adopted by the Socialists are in this instance 
open and above-board. We have received an 
unequivocal challenge and a fair warning in 
the Chicago platform. By the declaration for 
free silver we are notified that public and pr- 
vate contracts are by a certain margin to be 
repudiated. By the denunciation of federal 
interference with insurgents we are notified 
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that property capable of physical destruction is 
not to be protected, but will be destroyed, if 
occasion requires, without hindrance. By the 
declaration in favor of an unequal income tax, 
we are notified that property which is physi- 
cally out of reach is to be reached by law. 
Lastly, by the attack upon the Supreme Court 
we are notified that the spirit of our common 
law is not in harmony with the new order of 
things that is to be. 

If we care for and believe in the institutions 
that are here menaced, we shall take notice of 
this warning and take up the challenge as it is 
given. The substantive ideas contained in the 
platform of this new political power are sub- 
versive of our present government. For tech- 
nical reasons they will not be held treasona- 
ble, neither are they technically revolutionary, 
because they purport to be carried out by law, 
but the end in view is revolutionary and may 
be so dealt with. 

If any one wishes to convince himself of this, 
let him talk with any man who declares himself 
in favor of free silver. He will find either that 
such aman neither understands nor cares to un- 
derstand the currency question, and can ad- 
vance no sound argument in his own favor; or 
that he understands it, and accepts it as a side 
issue, which must be taken up in order to ob- 
tain redress for some irrelevant grievance 
against the existing order of things. For some 
cause or other he is a revolutionist, and it must 
be remembered that revolutionists have often 
been in the right. As matters stand, we as- 
sume that the majority of the people believe in 
private property and the private ownership of 
land, though as to the latter there are many in- 
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telligent men who think there lurks in it, 
under the guise of long custom, an element of 


inherent inequality. This is one of those purely 


abstract questions which are so bound up with 
the practical interests of existing men that they 
can never be settled on paper. It can never 
be settled by law, and it will never be settled 
otherwise than by blood. Some day it may be 
so settled. In the mean time it behooves us to 
make up our minds which side we shall take. 
No one can be very much blamed for seeing in 
the present situation the beginning of the great 
fight between Socialism and Democracy. In 
this matter we must remember that long custom 
blinds the judgment. All the forms of social 
inequality which previous revolutions have re- 
moved have been considered just and proper by 
the conservative side. That which is just does 
not stand out clearly till revolutionists have 
fought their fight and won. We may go fur- 
ther than this and say that that which is just 
does not exist until the victory is decided. 

So long as unrestricted competition is per- 
mitted, some men will be richer than others, 
and the rich will be more powerful than the 
poor. Though they may be no happier than the 
poor, the well-to-do will fight for the institu- 
tions which uphold their condition. In_ the 
process of gaining and losing wealth, even by 
methods that are strictly honest under our in- 
stitutions, some will suffer more than others, 
and this fact we regard as a defect, if one may 
call it so, in the nature of things and not in the 
nature of our institutions. There are a great 
many sets of Socialists, and none of them thinks 
quite alike, yet the common element in ll 
Socialistic schemes is the suppression of indi- 
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vidualism and the substitution of governmental 
control over the activity and energy of the 
citizen. It is folly to throw aside all Socialistic 
doctrines as the threats and grumblings of dis- 
content. Let us give to the Socialists as much 
as they ask, and admit that the theory of social- 
ism consists in this: that whereas hitherto the 
world has been allowed to run principally by 
power, it is now, under Socialism, to be run ac- 
cording to the dictates of intelligence ; that 
whereas Democracy permits no privilege but 
allows individual power when acquired under 
the law, Socialism goes further and forbids the 
acquisition of any such power. 

Pure Democracy asks for as much individual 
liberty and as little government as is consistent 
with the safety of the citizen. It is clear, 
therefore, that whenever we turn over any 
great quasi-public enterprise to the State, 
whether it be the mail or the telegraph, rail- 
roads or water-works, we perform a Socialistic 
action. 

The great Socialistic writers carry out this 
theory with logical accuracy and say that all 
undertakings of every description should be 
undertaken by the State, that private enter- 
prises should cease, that trade should stop, and 
that private ownership of property, whether 
real or personal, should come to anend. Ulti- 
mately, money itself would cease to exist, as 
there would be no use for it, since the only me- 
dium of value would be credit certificates for 
work done, and the value of these certificates 
would be based on human labor. Just how 
this state of affairs is to be brought about, the 
foremost Socialists do not undertake to say, but 


they welcome and foster every concrete move- 
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ment in which there seems to be a tendency to 
lean toward their ultimate desires. Democ- 
racy, on the other hand, while based upon the 
freedom of the individual, is not unwilling to 
permit the government to take charge of cer- 
tain matters of wide public interest, and in 
doing so it does not consider that it is violating 
any of its fundamental principles. In_ fact 


there has been, of late years, a strong tendency 


to extend the sphere of governmental control in 
connection with public health and morals, and 
in many lesser ways; but these things, from a 
Democratic standpoint, mean merely the widen- 
ing of what may be called the police depart- 
ment. The main theory of Democracy is not 
attacked. 

Socialism starts with the opposite principle, 
that all human activity falls within the province 
of public regulations, and that the greatest 
manifestation of activity, namely, free compe- 
tition, is the most pernicious of evils, the root 
of human poverty and misery, and that it must 
be abolished. Let not any one suppose that 
no hard thinking has been done by Socialists 
in working out this theory. Two books of 
Marx alone will dispel any such illusion. Let 
it not be supposed, either, that it is easy to re- 
fute the main thesis of Socialism on recognized 
ethical principles. The strongest arguments 
in favor of Democracy as opposed to Socialism 
are neither ethical nor philosophical, but prac- 
tical and empiric. It is hard to justify, ethi- 
cally, a world in which creatures must and do 
live at the expense of one another's lives ; and 
if the struggle for existence is not to be found 
in its primitive form in civilized society, yet 
something analogous to it does exist there, in 
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the shape of a struggle for “ more favorable 
existence.” Socialism aims at putting an end 
to this struggle; and to realize this aim it cer- 
tainly seems as if it would have to meet and 
overthrow what almost amounts to a natural 
law of living creatures. Democracy allows 
every man to take for his own the old Scotch 
motto, * I will live well, though thou starve,” 
and this, expressed in milder language is, “ I 
will freely compete against you.” The weakest 
point of Socialism is its assumption that every 
man has a right to live, for it is an assumption 
which no reasoning can substantiate. The 
strongest point of Democracy is the assumption 
that every man has a right to live as well as he 
can, for it is an assumption which no reasoning 
can overthrow. The only power that can es- 
tablish the Socialistic principle is not reason- 
ing, but life; the only power that can over- 
throw the Democratic principle is not reasoning, 
but death. Therefore, the contest between So- 
cialism and Democracy is not a matter of argu- 
ment; it is a matter of life and death. On 
the side of Socialism is intellect, asking to 
run the world according to intellectual theo- 
ries; on the side of Democracy is human 
nature, in possession, running the world on 
empirical experience, based on human desires, 
emotions, and energy. Looked at from this 
standpoint, with the full knowledge that in- 
tellect has never been able to deal with eco- 
nomics till after the fact, and has never been 
able, in the absence of precedent, to predict 
the results of human activity, no one can be 
blamed for refusing to take the world out of 
the hands of the instincts of nature, and turn 
it over to the art of intellect. Even if the 
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plans of the Socialists were fuller and more 
complete than they are now, we should be jus. 
tified in refusing to further their schemes as 
such. As matters stand, they have never 
shown how the mainspring of action—namely, 
human energy—working for a desired end, is to 
be preserved. They seem, in terms, to strike 
a blow at the thing most men value most in the 
world ; and this being the case, we have a strong 
suspicion that much of the blame for those 
things to which they object falls properly on 
the shoulders of the universe, and must be set- 
tled between themselves and it. We think 
that many of their plans, which might be pos- 
sible could human nature be dehumanized 
or rendered uniform and void of energy, will 
fail in practice, so long as human nature re- 
mains essentially what it is; and we console 
ourselves with the thought that when the energy 
of man is exhausted, when desire shall fail 
because man goeth to his long home and the 
mourners go about the streets, then shall So- 
cialism come in for a millennium and stave off 
the fatal day, a last resort for an enfeebled 
humanity. In the mean time, therefore, while 
we should be glad to have the Socialists go to 
some other country and make their experi- 
ments on nature and on man, we see no reason 
why they should be allowed to make such rad- 
ical and such stupendous experiments at our 
expense. Our position is perfectly logical, per- 
fectly inimical, and perfectly fair. We do 
not enter into the question as to whether the 
right to own personal property, or as yet even 
land, is or is not theoretically just ; we say it 
is a plan that works, in a way, and that at 
present we do not intend to alter it. If they 
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came here from Europe under a misapprehen- 
sion as to what they could do with us and our 
country, let them emigrate again; or if they, 
and their American converts, think they can 
stay here and make this country into a labora- 
tory for social experimentation, let them stay, 
and we shall fight them as best we can. First 
at the polls, and then if they succeed there 
would be nothing reprehensible in our resort- 
ing to a trial of physical strength and finan- 
cial endurance. If, after all, they win, they 
will have won the right to try their experi- 
ment. But that they have no right to try 
it on any warrant less substantial than actual 
conquest is a proposition upon which, on ethical 
principles, we feel bound to insist. 
. “ ° 

We weRrE fortunate in attending the Bryan 
and the Cockran meetings at Madison Square 
Garden. The night was unfavorable to Mr. 
Bryan, and the boy orator was not in good con- 
dition. He read his long speech, and many 
who could not hear left the hall. His immedi- 
ate backers and friends seemed foreign to New 
York, and his populistie utterances seemed 
wholly un-American. He failed to enthuse. He 
disappointed the crowd. The latter took off its 


coat, and fanned itself in a steaming heat of 
93°. 


Bourke Cockran had a larger meeting, re- 


ceived a more enthusiastic reception, made a 
decided hit, and held his audience till the last 
sentence was spoken. It may be said truly that 
it was the greatest speech to the grandest au- 
dience heard in New York since war times. 
Mr. Cockran rose to the occasion. His voice 


filled the vast hall. He completely annihilated 
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Mr. Bryan’s arguments for free silver. He 
flayed the populistic Boy Orator alive. The 
audience was an intelligent one, and the orator 
had the right of the argument. The effect of 
his words was thrilling—electric. Oratory 
such as this—so forcible, so logical, so elevated 


in tone—will not die and perish off the earth for 
lack of influencing power so long as such able 
and brilliant men exist. 


Athletic.—Yae at Hentey—Tue Es 
SENTIAL IN Row1nec.—The best result of 
Yale’s visit to Henley is the general and 
thorough discussion of rowing to which it has 
given rise. Six questions have been minutely 
examined—the stroke, the oars, the boat, the 
climate, the training, and the merits of the crew 
as a crew. As most of the experts have touched 
on several of these points we shall have to treat 
them by authors rather than by subjects. 

Mr. John Corbin has discussed the matter 
from the point of view of climate,+ and, writ- 
ing before the race, concluded that as to the 
Yale crew, “even the wisest training is not 
likely to bring them up to their best American 
form.” 

Mr. Corbin’s theory of the bad effect of the 
English climate on American athletes, which is 
based on personal experience as well as upon 
observation, will be found in THe BACHELOR 
or Arts for October, 1895. Briefly stated, 
itis that the English climate pulls Americans 
down tremendously in the beginning, and that 
unless they stay in England long enough to get 
over this first stage, they cannot reach their own 
best form. 


+ Harper's Weekly, July 11,1869. 
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Another boating authority of this country 
said: “ Yale lost because her men were not in 
condition, just as Cornell lost last year. Har- 
vard lost in 1869, and McDougall lost, because 
they were not able to stand the climate.” 

Courtney, the Cornell coach, is of the opin- 
ion that Yale would have won if her men had 
been in good condition, and that the trouble 
was just the same as the trouble with the Cor- 
nell crew ; that is, the life of the crew gave out 
as soon as the men were called on for a spurt. 
Mr. Cook’s opinion is as follows : 


I don’t think the climate had anything to do with it. 
The men, some of them, were awkward and could not 
get my stroke as well as Yale crews usually get it. 
We had trouble with our new boat and could not get 
accustomed to it. Had the race been two weeks later, 
we would have beaten Leander and would have come 
back with the cup. If I ever go to England again, I 
shall be careful not to take over quite so heavy a 
crew. I have not lost faith in my stroke, and I don’t 
believe in leaning far forward and going back far from 
the perpendicular, as this undoubtedly pumps the men 
too much. I do not think our crew this year was what 
you would call a fast sprinting crew, and I believe that 
they were not, some of them, naturally rowing men. 
As a whole, the crew did very well, and worked faith- 
fully and hard, and deserve credit for what they did. 
We have learned a lot in England, and in another year 
would be far more dangerous than we were this. It is 
a very trying series of races, and the winners of the 
cup have to have great endurance, but this is what the 
crews of Yale, as a rule, do have. I have not a doubt 
but that before the close of the century the Challenge 
Cup will be in New Haven. 

7 * 
* 

An AMERICAN graduate of Oxford, who 
rowed in his college eight at Oxford, said to 
us: * Yale learned a stroke well adapted to the 
roughness of American waters—careful feather- 
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ing, and sometimes high feathering. That ex- 
plains why they do so much arm work, and 
they have to do it. Cornell crews, Harvard 
crews, Columbia crews, and all the American 
crews have to look out for rough water. The 
English crews don't know what rough water is. 
Their arms are simply two ropes tied to the 
oar and to the shoulder. They depend on the 
small muscles of the hip and back, and they 
are not particular about feathering. They 
shoot their arms straight out and go very far 
forward and go very far back, and they make 
the stroke long and keep their oar in the water 
as long as possible. Such a stroke is not 
adapted to our American waters. We have 
got to have more of what is termed ‘ handling’ 
of the oar. Another thing, if we ever want to 
beat the Englishmen we must engage in more 
races and not so much hard training. I am an 
advocate of an American Henley, and I disap- 
prove of the long four-mile race for colleges. 
As far as exhaustion goes, I must say I believe 
the four-mile race is less exhausting than the 
hard mile and a half race. That is my own 
experience, but I think that a long four-mile 
journey does not conduce to the best rowing. 
The sprinting race makes always the really 


fastest crews, and brings out the weak points 
of the stroke. I do not believe the climate had 
anything to do with it.” 

Mr. Casper Whitney, writing before the 
race,* analyzes the Yale and the English 
strokes; and writing after the race, + comes to 
the following conclusion : 


Now the difference between the strokes rowed by 


* Harper's Weekly, July 11, 1896 
t Ibid, July 18, 1896. 
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Leander and by Yale last week was principally in the 
length of reach and swing. The facts that the Eng- 
lishmen sit at the sides of their boat, have oars six 
inches longer, with blades two inches narrower, and 
that their slides are rigged on the level, whereas Yale’s 
are one inch higher forward than stern, are important 
details, but details none the less. The chief point at 
issue last week was as to the relative merits of the 
stroke, and we are about as much in the dark now as 
we were before. We, or rather let me be more coura- 
geous and say I, have believed the Yale stroke the 
better for one mile and 550 yards, or for four miles, 
because it shortens the present English stroke at both 
ends, does not stretch men out on the reach so they 
cannot get a square hard pull from the hips, nor send 
them so far back on the swing as to make such tre- 
mendous demands on the stomach muscles. In other 
words, I have believed the Yale stroke, by its concen- 
tration, its saving at each end—got the greatest power 
with the least effort. I have not the smallest doubt 
that the Leander crew of last week, rowing the Yale 
stroke, would have crossed the finish line even more 
seconds to the good. I think before many years have 
passed we shall witness another contest of these strokes, 
and attain some tangible facts for a fair comparison. 
There is no doubt that the Yale crew would have 
fallen farther behind had it used the longer reach and 
swing, which certainly take more out of a man, at the 
same number of strokes per minute, than the Yale 
stroke, shortened as it is at both ends. 

In other words, the race for the Grand Challenge 
Cup resolved itself into a struggle between crews, and 
the stronger and faster won. 


The Spirit of the Times says: 


Our exchanges come heavily laden with the « Les- 
sons of the Henley Regatta,” and there is danger that 
the American people will be over-taught in this line. 
The chief barden of these songs is that English boats, 
English oars, English oarlocks, English style, and En- 
glish training are far better than those found in Amer- 
ica, and that we can never row well here till we throw 
away our present rig and methods, copy the English, 
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and bring over Trevor-Jones or Lehmann or some 
other English coach to teach our crews. 

This theory may possibly be true, and we believe it 
is correct to some extent, though not to the extrava- 
gant excess which some publications suggest; but 
whether it be true or false, it certainly was not proved 
at Henley last week. Yale was beaten easily by 
Leander, which proved only that the Yale University 
crew of 1896 was not so fast over the Henley course as 
this year’s crew of the Leander Rowing Club, and was 
also slower than New College crew, which Leander 
beat next day. «Only this, and nothing more.” Yale 
had no claim to be considered the fastest American 
crew; it was certainly not so fast as two or three Yak 
eights of recent years, and the majority of American 
oarsmen believe that if Yale had rowed at Pough- 
keepsie June 26, the flags would have gone to Cornell 
just as they did in Yale’s absence. . . . Th 
Americans were in a strange country, had but a short 
time in which to become acclimated; had been muddled 
by experiments with strange slides and oars and strokes 
just when they should have been perfecting themselves 
in the use of their old implements, and carried a load 


of nervousness and anxiety almost heavy enough to 
swamp their boat. 


Every honest American will manfully acknowledge 
that Yale was fairly beaten by Leander, would have 
been beaten by New College, and was consideral)l) 
slower than England’s best crews, but to claim that 
this fact proves the absolute and eternal superiority of 
English rowing methods and appliances is to argu 
foolishly. Men who are familiar with the history of 
American amateur rowing can remember two or three 
Yale crews which could, in the parlance of the river, 
have “rowed rings around” the crew of 1896, and 
there have been several crews of amateur rowing clubs 
which beat every college crew they could find, and 
would have liked nothing better than a chance at the 
University champions. 

Whenan American crew, with a strictly American 
rigand American style, proves by actual racing in May 
or June that it is the fastest eight in America, then 
goes to Henley, comeseto the starting line fit and well, 
and 1s beaten in its first heat by an English crew, then 
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it will be time to admit that British rigging and row- 
ing are better than ours, but until that day such hasty 
generalizations will not stand impartial analysis. 

The question now arises, Where, in all this 
multiplicity and diversity of opinion, does the 
truth lie? 

In attempting to answer this question, we 
shall ask the reader to go back for a moment 
to some of the first principles of rowing, which 
are admirably stated in an article by Mr. R. 
H. Dana in the Harvard Graduate’s Magazine 
for June: 


This essential feature is nothing more or less than 
the “pulling together” of the crew or the perfect 
“beat” or rhythm of stroke. It is the sine qua non of 
speed, and it means not only uniformity of swing of 
bodies aud dip of oars, but uniformity of work. When 
the bodies swing one after the other like a row of fall- 
ing bricks, any one can see that something is wrong, 
but it takes an experienced eye, when the bodies swing 
regularly, to detect the lack of uniformity of work. 
This rhythm must be so thoroughly acquired as to 
become an unconscious habit of the whole crew. 

No man can have rowed in a crew that has acquired 
this uniformity of work without realizing its impor- 
tance. The falling together usually comes suddenly, 
or by perhaps two stages. Before it has come the 
work is discouraging. The boat goes as if its bottom 
were covered with barnacles. The spacing between 
the wash of the oars of one and two in one stroke and 
seven and eight in the next is short. After the con- 
summation is reached the boat travels as if water- 
nymphs were pulling it along. Every man’s work is 
easier, his heart lighter, and the spacing longer. Such 
a crew may be beaten by a better one equally well 
together, but they will not be badly beaten, no matter 


what, within reasonable bounds, their other defects may 
be. 


The value of this uniformity of work has been proved 
over and over again in the history of boating. Eton 
boys who have long rowed in the same crew and have 
reached perfect uniformity of woik, have been known 
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to beat crews made up of well-trained, stronger, and 
more experienced oarsmen who have not fallen together 
Indeed, it would be a waste of time to say so much 
about this «falling together,” so well recognized is its 
importance in the rowing world, were it not that at 
Harvard it has been so much ignored. 

The getting together is essential to crew rowing, and 
no royal road to this, no short cut, has yet been invented 
by which the long rows can be avoided. When in Eng- 
land, in 1893, I inquired of the leading English boating 
authorities as to this very point, and they replied the) 
still had to go through these periods of long rows to 
get their crews together, even when one year’s crew 
was largely made up of men who had been well together 
the year before. 

In this statement by Mr. Dana, we undoubt- 
edly have the true essential that is to be attained. 
To this statement may be added the fact that 
if the men in a crew differ in height and weight, 
an experienced oarsman will not disturb uni- 
formity of work in order to obtain a superficial 
uniformity of appearance ; indeed the crew will 
look well to him, if they are really “ rowing,” 
though he can detect individual differences in 
the way in which tall and short men whose 
reach may vary by several inches must move 
in order to get their power in synchronously 
with the average man. 

Mr. Dana describes the “ falling together ” 
of a crew as an unconscious habit, and here we 
have the true difficulty of the whole matter. 
Real rowing is not a trick to be learned in one 
season. It is a habit. The very capacity of 
feeling whether the boat is going or not, 
whether what is going on in the boat “ feels 
like rowing,” is not one that a man new to the 
water can be expected to have. He may do 
what he is told faithfully enough, but he is not 
necessarily one of a crew. Every experienced 
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oarsman has known eights that thought they 
were a crew and looked like one, but which 
were in reality eight star performers, each doing 
his own trick, and he has also known winning 
crews, perhaps with men of six feet two and 
men of five feet eight (arms in proportion) 
that did not look so pretty, but who made the 
boat feel and go like a live thing. Mr. Dana 
recommends among other things long rows, and 
says, * While overwork must at all times be 
guarded against, yet in this second period it is 
important that the men should get a little tired 
on these long rows.” Those who have had per- 
sonal experience know what happens on these 
long, steady rows. The pride of ambitious and 
refractory star performers is broken. Themen 
stop rowing for themselves with their heads, and 
begin to row for the boat with their lower 
motor centers. They learn by experience what 
words cannot teach them, but this docility can- 
not be reached till a little fatigue has induced 
a willingness on the part of the brain to give 
up the mastery. 

Learning to row is a much more delicate 
operation than learning to ride a bicycle. It 
is much more like learning to walk. It is not 
at all strange that it should be difficult to make 
a real crew out of new men in a single season. 
Nobody can row well until he stops thinking 
and begins to behave instinctively. 

It seems to us therefore that when Mr. 
Whitney touches on English watermanship he 
dismisses a very important matter in a very 
casual way. He says: 


That Englishmen know more of rowing than we do is 
true ; that their universities have twenty finished oars- 
men to our one recruit is shown by the succession of 
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regattas at Oxford and Cambridge. That their water- 
manship is superb, every one knows who has seen an 
English crew. That Mr. Cook has gained additional 
knowledge, and that Yale's crews will hereafter b< 
more formidable, none will doubt. 

But granting all that, the fact remains it is yet to be 
proved whether the English stroke as rowed by Leander 
or the stroke as pulled by Yale will, all other conditions 
being equal, send the shell faster. 

This watermanship is no more than another 
word for Mr. Dana's “ unconscious habit,” or 
rather it is the experience which makes it merely 
a matter of time for any given set of men to ac- 
quire the unconscious habit as a crew, to ree- 
ognize it when they have it, and to enable 
them to keep it, not only in practice, but in the 
excitement and fatigue of a race. 

Mr. Francis Peabody, of Boston, says that 
during his school and college career in Eng- 
land he rowed in over a hundred races, and 
that his case was not in any way extraorii- 
nary. In England boys begin to row races at 
school, and they keep it up all through school 
and college, and afterward through rowing 
clubs. They row because they like rowing; 
it becomes a second nature to them to be in a 
boat. The number of races that they row 
teaches them to row races, which is a very 
different thing from rowing over the course 
against time. To do that it is only necessary 
to strike and hold a good average speed, a gait 
that need never disturb the superficial form of 
a green crew. But in a race, one may have 
to put up a series of spurts at a time when one 
is, for the moment, badly blown, and unless 
the form is so fundamentally well grounded 
that nothing can shake it, the crew will not 
keep true, and then everybody wastes strength 
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and gets tired. We do not believe that the 
time of a race tells as much about the contest 
as most people seem to think. Nevertheless, 
it would seem as if Leander had a good margin 
over Yale. The time in which they beat New 
is ten or eleven seconds better than Yale's, 
which means that when they had to win a 
faster race they had it in them to do it. 

Two Yale men fainted, and Langford (Yale's 
stroke) says that about half way down the 
course the crew “ seemed to give out entirely.” 
That means that they did not have any solid 
uniformity of work to fall back on in a hard 
race. They lacked experience in rowing races. 
In our opinion, it might be possible to take 
eight green men and by a miraculous chance 
turn them into a formidable crew in a year, 
but it would be almost a miracle, and there is 
no reason to think that a better crew could not 
be made out of eight men who had been row- 
ing races continually for six or eight years. 
Eight experienced oarsmen who have got them- 
selves well together as a crew, can break up the 
form of a green crew and make it beat itself. 
Nobody contends that the Yale crew was the 
fastest crew America could have sent, while 
this year the Leanders were acknowledged to 
have been exceptionally good; but our conten- 
tion is that the contest between experienced 
oarsmen and crews composed of men who have 
only rowed at best half a dozen races in their 
lives, is not an even thing; and while the ques- 
tions of oars, boats, slides, and stroke discussed 
above are important, the true desideration in 


America is rowing races. 
We are not alone in this opinion. The Ox- 
ford graduate whom we have quoted above 
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said also: “The Leander crew this year was 
composed of men that had been in many races; 
the Yale men were a crew, practically, of nov- 
ices. That alone was enough to beat them.” 
Mr. Cook complains that some of the crew 
were “awkward,” and thinks they were “ not 
naturally rowing men.” We think he would 
not have had to find these faults if these same 
men had previously rowed forty races. Court- 
ney says the life of the crew gave out when 
they were called upon to spurt, and explains it 
by saying they were out of condition. As a 
matter of fact, what condition does for men 
who are good oarsmen and have had experience 
in rowing is to make it possible for them to 
row themselves out without bad results. The 
life of an experienced crew does not give out 
in the first half-mile, even if they are out of 
condition, but it gives out in the first hundred 
yards if they are out of true unconscious rhythm 
of stroke. Men who have had experience in row- 
ing races do not get into a boat and sit down to 
row over the course as fast as they can ; they 
set out to beat their competitor. If they see 
that a crew is fast in practice and weak in form 
they try to arrange their spurting’so as to at- 
tack the form of the other crew. Mr. Cook 
recognized this when he said: * 

Leander did not have the speed we made during the 


first half of the course, but they knew how to take ad- 
vantage of their skillful points. 


We are inclined to give great weight to the 
opinion of the men who rowed this race, as to 
the cause of their defeat. Simpson (Yale's 
bow) is reported to have said on his return: { 


* Newport. Report of interview at New York, July 26, 1896 


1 Newport — —~ Report of interview at New Haven, July 
2 , 1896. 
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No Yale crew could defeat those fellows. We 
rowed about even with them in practice, but in the 
race we could not hold their pace. The only chance 
for a Yale crew to win from them is to meet them 
under the same conditions that they met us—with a 
crew mostly of graduates. Let Ives, Hartwell, Bolton, 
and a few of our old oarsmen come back, train with us, 
and then try Henley. 

Every man of the Leander crew has been in fifty 
races, and the captain told me that this year’s crew 
was 15 seconds faster than last season’s. 

Next year we will have to fill up our boat with new 
men, and it would be impossible to beat the Leanders 
then. Perhaps we might in two years. 

Over and over again green crews fast in 
practice are beaten because the form of one or 
two men is not solid enough to hold true in 
race, and the chances are therefore infinitely in 
favor of experienced men, to whom a race is an 
every-day occurrence. To conclude, we may 
say that, in our opinion, to send American col- 
lege crews, as they are usually made up, to win 
the Grand Challenge Cup at Henley is a waste 


of time. There is no assignable reason why 
they should win, and in every crew there will 


be one or two men who represent great chances 
that they will not. 

For this reason, we think every college and 
university that can consistently mianage it 
should make up its mind to enter an American 
Henley. They should institute class races and 
interschool races, as many as possible. There 
is no reason why at Harvard and Yale, Cornell 
and Pennsylvania and Columbia, there should 
not be almost weekly races of some sort. We 
should before long have a set of young water- 
men such as exist in England from which to 
pick a crew. None of them will be awkward 
or incapable of getting whatever stroke is 
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thought best. They will be able to handle any 
kind of oar that may be decided on, and they 
will be perfectly at home in either a cedar or a 
paper boat. They will be men, too, for whom a 
race has no terrors, and who can spurt without 
losing form or going to pieces, and row well when 
they are tired or blown. It is safe to say that, 
since this is the kind of man they will meet in 
England, no other sort can expect, unless by 
accident, to win at Henley. 

What the Yale crew did in England was to 
make friends for America. All the papers 
spoke in highest terms of the Yale crew. There 
was no system of secrecy, no jealousy, no feel- 
ing of fear that the English crews would see or 
know their time over the course, or all the de- 
tails about their boat. The Yale crew met the 
Englishmen frankly, behaved like gentlemen, 
rowed their best, and deserve the thanks of 
American graduates. Moreover, the most out- 
spoken and intelligent criticism on the entire 
result is embodied in Simpson’s remark: ‘+ No 
Yale crew could defeat those fellows,” and he 
might have added, and doubtless meant, “ nor 


could any other American college crew as they 
are now made up.” 


PRINCETON HAS proved herself as easily hav- 
ing the champion baseball nine of the season. 
The fight at New Haven of eleven innings was 
a hard one. Princeton won a close battle- 
Princeton played her fourth game against Har- 
vard at Cambridge, June 18, and won in the 
tenth inning after a close struggle. So Prince- 
ton, having won three against Harvard and 


three against Yale, is the college champion. 
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Tue Wisconstn-YALz freshmen race turn- 
ed out to be more or less a farce. The Yale 
freshmen crew were not as good as usual, and 
the Wisconsin crew were almost up to Univer- 
sity form. The time was rather slow, being 
12 min. 6 2-5 see. The freshmen were 40 sec. 
late. 

* ° . 

THE ADVANTAGES of an American Henley 
to the Western colleges who support crews 
would be very great. Wisconsin could meet 
foemen worthy of her steel. Any college 
could enter any crew, and the prizes could be 
made sufficiently valuable to attract the best of 
non-college amateurs. It is also quite true, as 
has been remarked, that were an American 
Henley well organized, numbers of rowing men 
of Harvard, Yale, and Columbia would organ- 
ize boat clubs on the Harlem or on the Hudson 
or Passaic, and would train for and enter such 
a race during the six or eight years just after 
college when they were in condition to row. 
The college oarsman’s career should not end 
with his graduation. He ought to have an 
opportunity to row many years. To be sure he 
does have a certain opportunity at the present 
time by joining some local athletic club, but 
he has not the opportunity of uniting with 
other oarsmen from other colleges and making 
faster crews, as they would have were an Ameri- 
can Henley instituted. 

. e * 

In THE National Association of Amateur 
(arsmen, which holds its annual regatta at Sara- 
toga, August 13 and 14, amateurs are divided 
into: (1) juniors—those who have never won 
any boat race; (2) intermediates—those who 
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have only won a race against juniors ; and (3) 
seniors—who have won against intermediates, 
ete. It has been found necessary to make this 
division—which is not made by the Henley 
stewards. 

The events are: Intermediate single sculls, 
senior single sculls, intermediate double sculls, 
senior double sculls, pair-oared shells, interme- 
diate four-oared shells, senior fours, and senior 
and intermediate eights. The regatta is gen- 
erally held at Saratoga Lake, and occupies two 
days in July or August, as the Executive Com. 
mittee decides. No “Juniors” are allowed to 
compete. 

The entrance fees are $20 for eight-oared 
crews; $15, four oars; $10 for pair oars and 
double sculls; $5 for single sculls. 

The rules of the association prohibit the 
entry of a person who has not been a “‘ mem- 
ber thereof” for three months preceding the 
regatta, or who has been entered in any race 
from any other club during that time, or whose 
residence during that period is more than fifty 
miles from the club he represents, except when 
there is no rowing club within fifty miles of an 
oarsman’s residence; this rule does not apply 
to, nor shali any entry be received from, a club 
which shall include in its members any profes- 
sional oarsman or athlete. 

An amateur is defined as “ one who does not 
enter in an open competition, or for either a 
stake, public or admission money, or entrance 
fee, or compete with or against a professional 
for a prize ; who has never taught, pursued, or 
assisted in the pursuit of athletic exercises 
as a means of livelihood; whose membership 
was not brought about because of any mutual 
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agreement or understanding, express or implied, 
whereby his being a member would result in 
any pecuniary advantage express or implied; 
who has never been employed in any occupation 
involving any use of the oar or paddle; who 
rows for pleasure during his leisure hours; who 
does not neglect or abandon his usual busi- 
ness.” This is a very careful definition of an 
amateur. 

The distances are for all races except eights 
and international fours, one mile and a half 
with one turn. For eights and international 
fours one and one-half miles straightaway. 

The Amateur Rowing Association conducts 
the Henley Regatta, and the American Henley 
Regatta could be governed by many of the rules 
of the N. A. A. O., with a further membership 
of all reputable universities or colleges. It 
would not be a rival regatta to the N. A. A. 
Q. in any respect, as it would be held at a 
time (July 1-7) when the college oarsmen 
would be in readiness to compete. In fact, it 
would cater to college oarsmen. No college 
club is a member of the N. A. A. O. 

The plan would be a good one to have a 
competent committee of reputable New Lon- 
don citizens raise funds for suitable prizes and 
invite crews to compete, they agreeing to fur- 
nish boathouses, ete., for crews. 

* e . 

The question has been raised, WOULD AN 
AMERICAN HENLEY INTERFERE IN ANY WAY 
WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AMA- 
TEUR OaRSMEN, which had its races in Saratoga 
on the 13th and 14th of the month? In the 
first place, the American Henley Regatta at New 
London would cater to colleges and college 
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oarsmen; secondly, it would invite all amateur 
oarsmen, but, as a rule, oarsmen who are in busi- 
ness have little time to train and prepare for a 
regatta until after the first of July. The Ameri- 
can Henley, therefore, would probably take in, 
first, college crews of all kinds and of different 
natures ; secondly, crews from the N. Y. Athletic 
Club, Boston Athietic Association, and Balti- 
more athletic clubs as far as possible; it would 
not seek to compete with the August regatta, 
but oarsmen can readily see how it would be 
possible to enter both regattas, as more than a 
month would elapse between them. It seems 
to us that there is great need of an open re- 


gatta in which college crews can compete 
against other colleges and other amateur crews, 
in which Harvard and Yale will not be able to 
control the regatta and shut out small colleges, 
and in which smaller colleges will stand just as 


good a chance as any of them. 

NEW LONDON IS SELECTED AS 
THE PROPER PLACE for more than one 
reason. It is possible there to always get good 
water, with the tide flowing either north or south. 
No regatta has been postponed at New London 
a day on account of bad weather; secondly, the 
climate of New London is especially good for 
crews—it is generally cool and pleasant; thirdly, 
the opportunity for yachts and yachtsmen to be 
present at the regatta is afforded; fourthly, New 
London wants the regatta, and if a properly con- 
stituted board of stewards is organized it will un- 
doubtedly raise a sufficient sum to put the regatta 
on a paying basis. The stewards of Henley 
usually make about five hundred pounds every 
year and raise whatever money is necessary by 
subscriptions. What we want to do is to estab« 
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lish a Henley regatta, make it the great affair 
of the year for colleges and amateurs; have 
no more than two or three crews in any one 
heat, and have the races continue from day to 
day for four or five days. 

* . * 

Mr. Rosert J. Cook, on his return from 
England, expressed himself to us as highly 
pleased with the treatment that both he and 
the Yale crew received in England. He ex- 
plained that one reason why English oarsmen 
do not like to come over to America in summer 
is that they have such a good time in England 
visiting about and enjoying outdoor life ; and 
then, secondly, the fear of the heat of the 
American summer; if we have many such sum- 
mers as this August has accorded us we cer- 
tainly cannot blame the Englishmen. Mr. 
Cook’s general idea of the reason why the race 
was lost was that the English climate had 
nothing to do with it, and that the Yale crew 
was not naturally a fast one; it was a good 
strong four-mile Yale crew, but it was not very 
skillful. Had Mr. Cook two weeks’ more time 
the result might have been different. 

Mr. Cook hardly thinks that Yale will send 
any crew next year to England, but ‘two years 
from now they possibly may do so. He heartily 
approves of the plan of the American Henley 
at New London. 


. * 
* 


THE REGATTA at Saratoga was an interesting 
one and the times made were very good; for a 
mile and a half, eight-oar senior crew rowed 
the distance in 7.48 1-2. Comparing this with 
7.14, the time of Leander when it beat Yale, 
and remembering that the Henley distance is 
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one mile, 655 yards, we have the mile and a 
half course 225 yards or 675 feet longer than 
the Henley course. We see, therefore, that the 
Baltimore eight-oar crew rowed nearly as fast 
as Leander. 

The chief events at Saratoga resulted as fol- 
lows : 

Senior singles, final heat, won by Joseph J. 
Whitehead, Riverside B.C. Time, 10.11. 

Single sculls, intermediate, Edward H. Ten 
Eyck, Wachusetts B. C. Time, 9.59. 

Eight-oared shells, senior, won by Baltimore 
A.C. Time, 7.48 1-2. 

Double sculls, senior, won by New York 
Athletic Club. Time, 9.10 3-4. 

Four-oared shells, international, won by 
Winnipeg B.C. Time, 8.15 3-4. 


College Notes.—Wuar ovent we to 


dub the class of 1900 which enters college this 
fall? 


The question has been put to us editorially, 
and our decision is anxiously awaited, we are 
given to understand. We have examined the 
annals of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton for nick- 
names of the class of 1800 in vain. We have 
not sought to inquire as to Harvard's class of 
1700,—probably they hardly had at that time 
any available class cry,—being satisfied to listen 
to an occasional war whoop of the Indians. 
For 1900 shall it be Naughty naught? or 
Oughty ought, or Nineteen, or Umpty aught? 
Or “double zed” or “’nuff zed”? We con- 
fess it is quite beyond us to answer. 

. . 
= 

AT THE Yale Commencement Mr. Archibald 
spoke for the class of ‘71. He announced 
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himself as a man who had never seen Yale win 
a race on water or a football game on land. 
The Rev. Samuel Scoville rose from the audi- 
ence and, in the name of the alumni present, 
asked the class of ’71 to absent themselves from 
Yale Field at the Princeton game. They re- 
fused to do this and Princeton consequently 
won by the score of 4 to 3. 
° e a 
WE SINCERELY hope that the Yale authorities 
will not tear down Old South Middle College 
or the Lyceum, which was originally the first 
chapel. South Middle College should be put 
in perfect order and made into a museum of 
the college. Its room is not needed for build- 
ing purposes, and it seems to us a serious mis- 
take in destroying one of the first buildings of 
Yale in order to make a more finished archi- 
tectural display of modern buildings. The 
grounds of the Campus are sufficiently exten- 
sive to permit the retention of Old South Mid- 
die. It will be interesting for all future 
generations to see in what sort of rooms their 
forefathers lived. There are also some famous 
names cut in the windows, seats, and doors of 
the old college which it would be well to pre- 
serve for some time to come. At least, we ask 
the Yale authorities to delay the destruction of 
this venerable building until the beginning of 
the next century. There is certainly no need 
of haste in this matter. The development and 
improvement of the quadrangle are all very 
well, but associations and affections for Yale 
must be sustained. 
* . - 
Tae Crass of ’96 at Harvard held its 
Class-day exercises Friday, June 19. At half- 
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past nine the class gathered in caps and gowns, 
and marched to Appleton Chapel. The Rev. 
F. G. Peabody officiated at the services of 
prayer. At 11 o'clock the exercises in Sanders 
Theater were held, and the auditorium was more 
than crowded. The class oration, poem, and 
Ivy oration were all of a high order. In the 
evening the students gave a spread. There was 
dancing and the ceremony at the tree. The 
tree scrimmage was very lively, owing to the 
rivalry of the different societies. Cheers were 
given, “ Fair Harvard ”’ was sung by all, and the 
fight for roses began. At length the Hasty 
Pudding Club and the Pie Eaters’ Society 
agreed to toss a coin to determine which would 
have the class trophy, and the Pudding won. 
. 


. 
THE Pl TURE of the college yard while the sun 
set was a most beautiful one, says J. W. 


Allen in the Vale Alumni Weekly. The elms 
furnished delightful shade, and the yard never 
looked better kept, fresher, or greener. In 
front of old Holworthy “ Ninety-six ” blazed 
out in flaming letters, and the University Glee 
Club sang college songs, and the orchestra in 
the center of the quadrangle played the music 
of the day. In Memorial Hall and the gyw- 
nasium, dancing began ; the crowd was greater 
at the gymnasium than at the Memorial Hall. 
The Beck Hall spread was more closely attended, 
and the tent provided for dancing was taxed to 
the limit of its capacity. Shortly after eleven, all 
lights were turned out, the guests hurried away, 
and quiet was obtained once more after the festiv- 
ities of the day. The Commencement exercises 
were held in Sanders Theater on Wednesday, 
the 24th. Two departures were made from the 
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usage followed at previous commencements. 
All the exercises, including conferring of de- 
grees, were in English, instead of Latin as 
heretofore; and instead of the candidates for 
degrees being called forward by the President, 
they were introduced to him by the respective 
deans in the University, and then called for- 
ward by the Master of Commencement Exer- 
cises, a new officer. The latter innovation is 
intended to emphasize the idea that all the 
schools are separate and co-ordinate parts of one 
University. 

The degree of B. of A. was conferred on 396 
graduates, besides 25 men out of course. At 
the Commencement dinner about 1,000 alumni 


sat down. 
* . 


* 
Sroskorpr, OF YALe, °65, who died last 
month, was for thirty years one of the athletic 


traditions of that college. He was a strong 


man of the Wilbur-Bacon crew. 
* * 


THe CLass-DaY poem of Yale, '96, by Mr. 
Arthur Ripley Thompson, of Hartford, is bet- 
ter than usual. We quote a verse: 


Deep in the meadow grass 

A rose was born, 

The cherished nursling of a summer morn ; 
Nor romping lad or lass, 
Nor priest, nor swain, 
Who chanced along the winding meadow lane, 
Espied its pale, pure bloom, or ever knew 
How its fair petals, kissed by sun and dew, 
Had opened rathe, and at the bending blue 
O’erhead had smiled, 
E’en as a sleeping child, 
Touched by soft mother-lips at dawn, 
Smiles as it wakens, happy to be drawn 
Out of the land where sweet dream-fancies be, 
Into a far more sweet reality. 
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Tue Derorest medal at Yale this year 
was won by Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr. 
Mr. Stokes was one of the debaters who won 
for Yale from both Harvard and Princeton. 


. 
Tue ATCHISON Daily Globe falls foul of 
Professor Butler and his “ New Education ” 
as follows : 


A good specimen of this sort of clawing after the 
infinite and the inexpressible is seen in a paper by Pro- 
fessor Nicholas Murray Butler. Professor Butler |x 
gins in this promising way: “There are three avenues 
of approach to the study of education, and in each of 
them the evolutionary point of view is not only illwni- 
nating but controlling. These three avenues are the 
physiological, the psychological, and the sociological.” 
We defy anybody living to make out from Professor 
Murray Butler's alleged explanation of these statements 
what he means by them. We leave them therefore in 
a fog and pass on to another cheerful announcement 
It is that at present there is a widespread interest in 
“two psychological doctrines of the greatest importance 
to all teachers—namely, the doctrine of apperception 
and the doctrine of interest.” 

In the name of the human race and of common-sens« 
we protest against this rubbish which is lately filling 
educational magazines. It will befog and disgust real!) 
conscientious teachers, it will tend to make vain and 
shallow ones think they know somethifig when they do 
not. If these foggy old gentlemen mean by psychology 
that every teacher should study carefully the peculiar 
tendencies and mental and moral and physical charac- 
teristics of each pupil and try to develop each one’s 
powers of observation and reasoning, then let them sa) 
so in plain English. Until they do they will never 
make the ordinary intelligent person believe they really 
know anything at all. 


. . 
+ 


In OcToBer Princeton celebrates its 150th 
anniversary. From appearances it will be a 
great week for oratory and orators. Who said 
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the day of oratory was past? The Sun states: 


It is announced that while the celebration proper 
will cover but three days, October 20, 21, and 22, the 
exercises occasioned by the anniversary will begin the 
week before and last ten days. The entire week pre- 
vious to the celebration will be given over to a series of 
public lectures. Among the delegates from the British 
and Continental universities to the celebration will be 
a number of distinguished professors whose fame is 
world-wide, several of whom have consented to deliver 
lectures during the week before the celebration. 

The Reception and Entertainment Committee, under 
James W. Alexander of New York and Prof. William 
Libbey of the geographical department of Princeton 
University, is putting forth every effort to arrange ac- 
commodations for the great throng of alumni and 
friends of the institution which is expected: to be 
present during the celebration. All the rooms at the 
Princeton Inn were engaged some time ago, and desir- 
able places in the town are being reserved rapidly. 

Special trains will be run to Philadelphia, New 
York, and Trenton each morning and evening, and 
special arrangements are being made with the Trenton 
hotels to accommodate the overflow from Princeton. 
The committee will make every effort to provide all of 
the alumni of the institution who may apply for quar- 
ters before October 10. For transient visitors special 
arrangements for serving meals are being made at the 
Princeton Inn, the Nassau Hotel, and University Hall. 

Professor Libbey will issue a new handbook of 
Princeton for the guidance of visitors, and a new edi- 
tion of the General Catalogue of the institution and of 
the Alumni Directory will soon appear. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Our Cynical Friend and Some New Poets.—Ruuning 
counter to the business aims and interests of American 
life, not interested in earning dollars, not taking 
thought of the morrow or the silver question, come 
the dreamy-eyed poets bursting into song at every vc- 
casion and every opportunity, and backed by their little 
communities of friends and relatives, among whom they 


preside as a sort of high-priest, looking extremely 
solemn and earnest, and performing, as far as they can, 
the duties of a respectable seer. 

At a period when poetry has less influence than any 
other form of literature, when people quote poetry 
less than they ever did before in the history of the 
world, and read poetry very little, nevertheless the 
poets grow numerous and deluge the magazines and 
periodicals with their efforts, good, bad, and indifferent, 
and cause one to wonder wherein lie the cause and 
reason. Surely it is no pleasure to dig out new rhymes 
and compress ideas into lines unless the result is satis- 
factory. If the result is satisfactory, then, if the 
standard is high, the poetry may be good; if the 
standard is low, the poetry is generally bad. Of all 
the new poets before us the standard seems rather low 
It is to be presumed that the poets satisfy themselves, 
otherwise they would not appear in print. Let us ex- 
amine among others the poems of Clarence Hawkes, 
the “ Blind Poet of New England.” Mr. Hawkes is a 
young man of twenty-five years of age, totally blind, 
but with an ambition to be a poet. He is the marvel 
of his friends and acquaintances, having “ discovered 
that the gamut is prismatic and that sounds have color 
Middle C is deep red, and each ascending note grows 
lighter by degrees until the highest becomes white; 
while the lower tones are graded in darker shades till 
the very lowest shows black. He identifies birds by 
their chirps and carols, the flowers by their odors, 
shrubs by their leaves, trees by their bark and fishes 
by their shape and fins. He is a critical musician and 4 
piano tuner, plays chess, works a typewriter, keeps 
scores of ball-games, and travels all over the country 
without acompanion.” But he is not only this physi- 
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cal marvel, he is a poet. He is inspired first to write 
«by his mother,who has since been his constant helper.” 
That he should be able to write poetry though blind 
seems to have been considered by his friends and rela- 
tives as an added accomplishment and a luster to his 
name. They fondly remember that Homer was also 
blind and that Hawkes is like him. His book of poems, 
Pebbles and Shells (The Picturesque Publishing Co., 
Northampton, Mass.), contains his poems of nature, his 
poems of war and patriotism, of love, of childhood, of 
old New England, and his miscellaneous poems. It is 
thus seen that, though biind, he has covered a great 
variety of subjects. He is alsoa lecturer; at the age of 
twenty-one he came on the platform as a public « boy 
lecturer,” at the same time he began writing poetry. 
He took fourth prize for his poem “ Erosion,” which is 
as follows : 
Even the little waves that idly dance 
Against the cliffs will crumble in the sands ; 
And so with ceaseless toil the slightest hand 
May wear away the walls of circumstance. 


When it comes to poetizing upon the finite subjects, 
such as girls, he says : 


Girls have to stay inside the house 

And keep as quiet as a mouse ; 

But boys can go outside and yell, 

And when they’re tired come in a spell. 


Girls have to wash the dishes too, 
And sweep the floor when that is through, 
While boys go off to slide and skate 
And don’t get home till it is late. 
When he attunes himself to martial music, he breaks 
out with— 
Asleep, asleep, is the soldier there, 
And he’ll not wake for a martial air ; 
Asleep, asleep, is the soldier there 
And he’ll not wake for a martial air. 
Again, 
“ Advance ! my boys,” is the clear command ; 
It comes from “ Fighting Joe ”’; 
And the men go up to the rebels’ stand, 
As only patriots go. 
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They climb the rocks and the frowning cliffs 
Like Sparta’s patriotic sons, 

And they scale the steep through the friendly rifts 
Up to the rebel guns. 


Then fell a blight like the breath of hell, 
Out of the mountain banks, 

With a storm of lead and a rebel yell 
They fell upon our ranks. 


We drove them back to the mountain walls, 
And gave them shot for shot, 

Till the air was filled with our shrieking balls, 
And e’en the winds were hot. 


When he communes with nature he says : 
I hold this true—it is not solitude 
Alone to wander through the trackless wood, 
To pierce the deepest dells of spruce and pines, 
Where overhead the fair clematis twines, 
Where ‘neath your feet the soft moss sinks and swells, 
More fair than Persian rugs or rich Brussels ! 


When he apostrophizes the month of May he says 
Sweet May, sweet May, come back again ; 
’Tis long since thou hast smiled. 
Bring back thy gentle showers of rain, 
Thy fragrant flowerets wild. 


Bring back each harbinger of bliss, 
And scatter all my fear. 

Of all the seasons, love I this, 
When thou, sweet May, art here. 


As for March, he realizes well the changeableness of 
the New England spring season : 
*Tis March ; and far o’er hill and dale, 
With rush and roar, the winter gale 
Through bitter cold is flying ; 
While down beneath the frozen snow, 
The fairest flowers that ever blow 
In winter graves are lying. 


Nay! fret thee not—the day will come 
When from their far-off sunny home, 
Will come the Southern breezes, 
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To melt away the ice and snow, 
And whisper to the flowers below— 
«“ Dread March no longer freezes.” 
When it comes to the engrossing question of love, he 
says ; 
When thou art near it matters not to me 
What fortune moves the hand of destiny ; 
I hold it more than wealth, or power, or fame, 
To hold thee close and breathe thy dulcet name. 

To his “Lady Asleep” he says : 

How fair, how tranquil is my lady’s pose-—— 
Upon her pillow, wrapped in peaceful dreams, 
Hardly a thing of earth or life she seems, 

Her lips half parted like a budding rose ; 

And o’er her couch one golden ringlet flows, 
The rest across her pillow wildly streams, 
And in the silver moonlight glints and gleams 
Like evening sunlight on eternal snows ; 

And with each breath that softly comes and goes 
I see the hand upon her virgin breast 

Rise quickly up, then slowly sink to rest— 
And now she smiles in innocent repose— 

Oh, tell me, stars, or wind that softly blows, 
Is it for me that smile like heaven glows ? 

It is to be presumed that the lady is the poet’s wife, 
although there is nothing said in the biography that the 
blind poet of New England is married. Assuredly, 
when he enters upon “ Niagara Sublime” he expresses 
what no one can deny: 

Niagara, sublime, eternal, grand, 

Rolling thy thunderous torrent ceaselessly, 
Thou art one drop from out the boundless sea, 
That resteth in the hollow of God’s hand. 


In the deserted homestead, something one can see 
with sadness, if one rides through New England to- 
day, he says : 


Ah! can it be the same, the grand old place, 
The mansion on the hill that oft my face 

In childhood’s happy days so eager spied, 

The home that was our father’s joy and pride, 
That kin had held two hundred years or more, 
Since first the Pilgrims landed on this shore ? 
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Or is it that a flood of blinding tears, 

And all the growth and change of many years, 
Have come between me and the dear old scene, 
And make my youthful palace seem so mean ? 
O gold! that robs the world of half its wealth, 
O lore! that cheats the soul of joy and health, 
I'd blot these weary years from heart and brain, 
To live that sweet delusion o'er again. 


Is this great poetry, or is it rather a gentle murmur 
ing of a pleasant, commonplace nature ? 

Another volume of poems, called Poetical Sermons, 
A Thank Offering of Song, published by William | 
Davenport, of Brooklyn, comes to us without an- 
nouncing its author. 

If the author of Poetical Sermons, is too modest 
to publish his name, we can at least credit him with a 
quality not possessed by the blind poet of New Eng 
land. He has studied Walt Whitman’s « Leaves of 
Grass” for some purpose ; he has also read his Bib! 
carefully. Some of his poems are in the form of verse ; 
thus he says : 


Lo! here is the place ; even the cities of Brooklyn 
and New York or any other cities in our own 
land or in any land. 

All are holy unto the Lord and his friends ; not less 
than Jerusalem is New York, Albany, or Wash- 
ton the Holy City. 

Not less than Palestine, in the days of Jesus, is the 
United States in our days the Holy Land. 

He is specially interesting to us in his poem on the 
eighth page, in which he says : 
1. 

The trivia. millionaire, 

His prime of life devoted to affairs of little moment to 
a serious mind, 

His main concern to magnify his property (or other 
personal whim), 

Conceives at last a more ambitious purpose, 

And would endow a college ! 


2. 
Endow a college thou ? 


Howe’er thy millions may endow a college, 
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Thou—thou thyself, a stricken child of intellectual pov- 
erty, 

Lacking the wit to know at all that life’s whole gain 
is character, love, joy, and spiritual affluence. 

Shouldst rather ask, in tones of startling earnestness, 

What college can endow me? 


3. 

Who shall endow the college ? 

Haply some lad dismissed therefrom, as Shelley once 
from Oxford ; 

Haply the booby of the class, as Beecher once at Am- 
herst ; 

Or one who ne’er enjoyed its course, as Whitman wan- 
dering lone and wrapt the waste and endless 
beaches of Long Island— 

These shall endow the college. 


It is news to us to learn that Henry Ward Beecher 
was once the “booby” of his class at Amherst. Was 
this the case? On page 161 the mysterious poet says : 


Just in the office where I work, where, night by night, 
I give myself to toil 

( Because for eight years past my tour of duty has been 
in the night, 

And I at dawn have quit the work to me assigned), 
What wonders, ne’er surpassed by aught in ancient 
verse described or told or in tales of eld, 

Have I both heard and witnessed ! 


What sorrows have I seen; what awful passions have 
I felt about me! 

The same, perhaps, as those which swayed in old Achil- 
les’ bosom,— 

Hates, envies, loves, ambitions, aspirations— 

(1, too, have had my share, not more nor less than 
others, ) 

All these I find about me. 


Awful things go on under the cover of the night in 
Brooklyn, no doubt. This postoffice poet, as far as we 
can see from his book, seems to be one of those original 
geniuses whose quaint talk would make the fame of a 
country-village store. He is quite fond of his mother, 
as is the blind poet of New England, for he says : 
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Mother, my daily life is hid in thee ! 

Nor could I share as now, with buoyant heart and free, 
life’s aims and satisfactions, 

Did I not daily, practically enjoy thy felt and undeni- 
able companionship ; 


Mother, I have been heedless of thee often. 


Mother, how infinite is thy mother-energy ! 

That the mysterious poet has a mother and a pub- 
lisher brings him within the reach of human ken. His 
poetical sermons or poetical maunderings a la Wal! 
Whitman, without Walt Whitman’s tendencies 
lubricity, are not calculated to harm Brooklyn youth 
or bring the blush of shame to the cheek of the Brook. 
lyn girls’ modesty. The poet speaks of Walt Whit- 
man as “that dearer, nearer, holier name,” and evi 
gently worships at Whitman’s shrine. His unshackled, 
unmetric verse is a further tribute. The volume is 
the ten thousand and first proof of the reaching out of 
the commonplace mind toward the infinite and of what 
may be termed the cosmic fascination. 

Why do these poets give us their lucubrations unless 
it is because they take themselves seriously, and are 
self-misinformed ? Poetry lies at the summit of literar) 
art; therefore many writers begin with it. Here is an 
Ode to Robert Burns by a Scotchman, resident i 
Brooklyn. Mr. Hunter MacCulloch is of Glasgow, 
but is now haplyan American citizen. The centenary 
anniversary of the death of Burns gives the poet his 
occasion : 

Alas! that life of fragments fine ! 

No epic grand, but now and then a line ; 

For fitfully his genius wrought 

With her stupendous power 
And framed in verse the passion, thought, 
And humor of the hour ; 

When canting Holy Willie prays 

His rhyming cat-o-nine-tails flays ; 

When Dr. Hornbook vaunts his smattering lore, 

He meets with death and talks the doctor o’er. 

His wild experience in the public-house 


Sets jolly beggars on a grand carouse ; 
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The timorous mouse and modest Daisy yield 
Two tender poems born out in the field ; 

On solitary, wandering, storm-tossed way 

He hears that matchless ode of “ Scots wha hae” ; 
While Tam o’Shanter, that immortal work, 
Was writ to fit as text to Alloway Kirk! 

This centenary ode to Burns is really a fair occasional 
poem. Burns, if he suffered in this life from his Scotch 
countrymen and relatives, has now a warm spot in all 
their hearts. This ode shows strong emotion and feel- 
ing and intense worship of Burns’s genius. The poet 
ends his ode with a eoranach : 

Scots wha dwell in Scotia dear, 

Scotsmen scattered far and near, 

Friends of Burns, come shed a tear 
To his memory. 

Sad the fate of Scotia’s bard ; 

Weary was his lot, and hard, 

Even to the cauld kirkyard— 
There frae sorrows free. 


Hear his voice, a century still, 

Echo yet frae glen and hill ; 

Sounds that soot he and charm and thrill— 
Sweet the melody. 

Master of a noble art, 

Bidding smile or tear to start, 

Singing straight frae heart to heart— 
Such his mastery. 


Now on this memorial day 

Praise him in a heartfelt lay. 

Lads and lassies, while you may, 
Sing this dirge wi’ me : 

Lang as modest daisy grows, 

Thistles guard ’gainst Scotia’s foes, 

Bonnie Doon saw saftly flows, 
Lives his memory ! 


When we come to Alice Brown’s The Road to Castaly 
(Copeland & Day) we approach a more intellectual, 
scholarly, and « difficult” volame. We have here evi- 
dence of the pruning-knife and of the polisher. But 
any newthought? Newideas? Newimages? Well, 
here’s a sonnet-—“ Man to Woman” : 
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Thou art not mine nor shalt be! This I know 
While the prize glimmers in my happy hold, 
For though Love live till Memory hath grown old 
And lift his torch to light the way we go— 

Like wedded rivers winding, fold on fold, 
Undried in sun, nor stayed by winter's cold. 
Thou art not mine—howe’er we vow it so, 

Thy soul is but the glass wherein I see, 

With blended flash of rapt intelligence, 

Riven ideals in new-born beauty laid 

On the bright bosom of Eternity, 

And learn, with prescience far outstripping sense, 
The image mine, the mirror His who made. 


This sonnet is not remarkable for its thought—but 
is highly finished. Miss or Madam Brown has good 
ideas of workmanship. In “W ood-longing ” she Says 
of books, very prettily : 

Oh, books are but the cage 

Where echoes of the spirit sing. 

Nor ever truly ring 

The clarion cry, the tabor, and the pipe, 
Whereto, ere yet the year is ripe, 

The happy rivers ran, etc. 


Then we have Mrs. Browning on a few pages, echo- 
ing through the lines on “ Pan,”’ and we are conscious 
of the careful workmanship to cover the lack of power 
in “ Mariners.” “ Morning in Camp "—reads rather 
like “‘ Morning at work in my library with my patent 
rhyming dictionary and my Browning near me.”’ 

Here is something better : 


Oh time is so short, so short ! 

How would wise thrift employ it? 

Oh the hoard of the hour is so small, 
How shall man and a maiden enjoy it ? 
Sweetheart—by flinging an arm 

Round the neck of the summer weather, 
On the longest road under smilingest sky, 
Footing it gayly together. 

This sounds rather pretty—but what is the exact 
meaning? Flinging an arm round the neck of the 
girl and then footing it gayly? There is surely som: 
“ morality” here ! 
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In a meadow Miss Brown 


Saw the very god 
Look from a flower’s limpid blue, 
Child of a starveling sod. 

The poetess certainly is worthy. Miss Gertrude Hall 
is more mystical, but not so intellectual. The former 
has more inspiration, Miss Brown more capacity for 
hard work, study, and elaboration. “Heimgegangen ” 
is really a fine poem. The more ambitious « Edwin 
Booth” is a fair “occasional poem,” as Dr. Holmes 
used to call them, but it is commonplace. “ And can 
such glory pass? Nay, thus thou art,” etc., is cheap 
stuff. But yet Alice Brown deserves to be called—a 
minor poet ! 


Out of a Silver Flute, Philip Verrill Mighel’s vol- 
ume is styled (J. Selwyn Tait & Sons). Let us turn at 
once to 

THE BACHELOR 80NG. 
Heigho, heigho—a bachelor song ? 
Why, yes, I'll sing one, gay and filled 
With all the fun we have ; and long 
*Twill never be. Let’s see, we’re thrilled 
With daily joys of being free 
From household cares and nursery, 
And wives—hold on—I’ve seen a few 
Dear souls who really ought to do 
As helpful tnates—and youngsters, too. 
Why, bless you, there is nothing quite 
So sure to dim my hardened sight 
As just to have some little child 
Climb trustfully upon my knee 
And pat my face and look with mild, 
Confiding eyes on lonely me— 
Some lucky daddy’s tot, ete. 


Mr. Mighel’s pvems are frank, honest, boyish, 
roughly finished. Sometimes he shows us how near the 
sublime is to the ridiculous : 


Old Sel dipped low, and red through clouds he 
burst, 
And all adown a ripple path he trod, 
Till lo! ’gainst purple lights appeared—reversed— 
The Golden Exclamation-point of God ! 
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Of love he says : 


Not anything of lust and greed and fire, 

But balm of gentleness untold, and whole 
Unselfishness—aye, infinitely higher— 

The Pollen from the blossoms of the Soul ! 


“The Men Who Live Alone,” is a good song—a 
little rough in workmanship. Mr. Mighel has a lyric 
tendency, and we believe a talent for vers de sociét: 
He is witty, touching, clever at times—but he seems 
often hurried, half finished—he is the opposite of 
Miss Brown—but we should say he has more “ gift.” 
Miss Brown has intelligence and a strong will—which 
combined can do anything—even write poetry ! 

Miss Leonora Beck's Star Heights (Atlanta: Th 
Foote & Davies Co.) is not altogether given over to 
poetry. Miss Beck is a Southern girl with a southron’s 
intensity of feeling, and her poems are filled with gen- 
uine passion. “A Night’s Rebellion 
stirring: 


” 


is certainly very 


Strong in my heart old memories awake to-night ! 
’Live on my lips dead kisses burn, 
Hot to my eyes wept tears return, 
Forgotten throbs my pulses shake to-night 
Love is avenged—my buried love to-night. 
The weakling present slips away, 
The Giant Past alone has sway, 
Potential as the gods above—to-night ! 


“Stella Lapsa” is a strong poem, but the troubl 
with all these intense poets is that they do not weigh 
their words sufficiently. Oh for the library, the pa- 
tient toil, the studious care for expression of Tennyson, 
say, in his few poems of passion ! 


“Indian River” is deliciously liquid, as, indeed, it 
ought to be— 
Yellow beats from the noon heart 
Softly palpitant, quiver 
Over Indian River. 


Miss Beck has talent of a high order. She is sensi- 
tive, perceptive, Southern. We predict a future for 
her—if she will toil ! 

Two young artists have compiled a most amusing 
volume of Precious Nonsense (The Baker & Taylor 
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Company), and it is just the sort of thing that goes well 
at Mt. Desert when two boats drift together, and a 
young fellow strums his banjo in the bow, and the girls 
do the rowing, and every one wants to be funny, and a 
gentle rhyme, such as 


If Moses supposes his toeses are roses, 
Then Moses supposes erroneously ; 
For nobody's toeses are posies or roses, 
As Moses supposes his toeses to be. 


is enough to cause the high cackleorum of laughter. 
Here’s another : 


I change my boarding-house in vain, 

I change the place, but not the pain; 

I’ve yet to learn from one of Eve’s fair daughters 
That better halves alone make better quarters. 


After these exainples of “ what any one can do in 
poetry ” it is refreshing to come upon Mr. Howells’s 
Stops of Various Quills (Harper & Bros.), sad though 
it is. Omar Khayyam (or Fitzgerald?) and his sol- 
emnity is a visible influence here. 


TWELVE P.M. 


To get home from some scene of gayety— 
Say a long dinner and the laugh and joke 
And funny story and tobacco smoke, 
And all the not unkindly fatuousness 
Of fellow-beings, not better and not worse 
Than others are, but gorged with course on course, 
And drenched with wine,—and, with one’s evening 
dress, 
To take off one’s perfunctory smile and be 
Wholly and solely one’s sheer self again 
Is like escaping from some dull, dumb pain ; 
And in the luxury of that relief 
It is, in certain sort and measure, as if 
One had put off the body, and the whole 
Illusion of life, and in one’s naked soul 
Confronted the Eternal Verity. 


This is not the usual view taken of a dinner-party. 
Those of us who have been bored by the smoke and the 
boisterous fun and jokes of half-drunken men at a stag 
dinner appreciate the calm delight of getting home 
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and getting our clothes off and feeling, perhaps, a dis- 
gust at the performance. A dinner given to a “ liter- 
ary feller” by other “literary fellers” is apt to be a 
huge bore,—and Mr. Howells has suffered. He has 
evidently been made a victim of some of the common- 
place “literary” adventurers who hang about New 
York, and seek notoriety through acquaintanceship 
merely, and not through good work done. 


Vex not the poet's soul with your tawdry feasts, 0 
scrawlers, 
For after all ye be to him, perchance, but bestial braw!- 


ers. 


It is quite true that Americans are often called “saddest 
of the race.”” The rush and roar of business and material 
prosperity leave eddies and currents and stagnant pools 
In these dismal counter-currents how many pass thei: 
lives !—men who have tried and failed, men who have 
never tried ;—men who have sueceeded—all have a pe- 
culiar trait of sadness which is especially noticeable 
in our poorest classes—the English, Irish, German, 
French peasant—is jolly and joyous. We are sad, 
hopeless, crushed. It is a sign of the failure of de- 
mocracy to make for happiness. 

Something else must come. The new “ liberty ” 
must be of a social nature. A man must not be forced 
to starve and toil and toil in vain all his life. The new 
revolt is to be against the unjust social laws of rich and 
poor. 

In « Vision,” which might better be named “ Con- 
trast,” Mr. Howells sees, in the squalid home of a poor 
man, 


The one bare chamber where his work-worn wife 
Above the stove and washboard passed her life 
Next the sty where they slept with all their brood, 
Saw a great house with the portals wide 

Upon a banquet-room, and, from without, 

The guests descending in a brilliant line 

By the stairs statued niches, and beside 

The loveliest uf the gemmed and silken rout 

The poor man’s landlord leading down to dine.” 


In « Labor and Capital ” is an impressionist picture of 
the poorly paid “ company’s man” in a cardigan jac- 
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ket, half frozen, while the ponderous Norman “com- 


pany’s horses ” are much better off. 
Of the ballet this modern Omar says : 


Patience ! and leave these poor wanton ones ; 
Soon they shall lie as meek and cold as nuns ; 
And you that hire them here to tempt your lust 
Shall be as all the saints are—in the dust. 


Howells prefers the optimistic theory—but is forced 
to be a pessimist. The earth, a small, out-of-the-way 
planet, is an exquisite live thing, after all—but doomed. 
It will bloom, grow old, die—vanish. It will follow 
the order of life. All things will follow this immutable 
law. Nothing remains. Is this transitoriness a sad 
matter 2? Old people grow weary of life and long for 
the peace of death. So the old animal longs to lay 
his weary bones down and die. The flame of life has 
burnt out. What is lasting? Even the mountains of 
rock will rot into the soil and utterly perish in the 
course of ages. 

Because a girl blooms with beauty at sixteen and 
fades away into coarse features, harsh wrinkles, and ill 
looks of age—shall we continually harp on the ilusive 
feature of her beauty? “ Bring us more flowers and 
more girls when these flowers and gitls are faded,” said 
Horace. It is the law of beauty: as every sunset van- 
ishes, yet is renewed next day. Yet death, says our 
modern Omar, is the 

One thing certain which all other things 
Have taught my being in its inmost springs 
To feel the sole impossibility. 

Because the soul revolts at the thought of death, is 
it evidence of immortality ? 

Losing alone is finding ; the best of being is ceasing. 

Now and again to be. Then at the end of this strife 

That which comes, if we will it or not, for our releas- 
ing,— 

Is it eternal death? or is it infinite life ? 

Mr. Howells, in this volume of poetry, has, it seems 
to us, touched an infinite depth of feeling, but has not 
given us various music. We miss the cynic in Howells. 
He never sneers. He anathematizes the “swollen 
paunch of heredity ”. 
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